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LIKE to visit with 
people. Just push back 
the day’s work, and 
talk to them about the 
things in which we seem 
to have a community of 
interest. Sometimes the 
















get acquainted with him? 

Many a time, doubtless, 
you have thought the fel- 
low across the fence was a 
queer sort; perhaps, was 
resentful of some of the 
things he did—until “you 





other fellow’s problems 
and interests are more 





really got to know him.” 
Then you rushed into the 





absorbing then the latest 
romance. I sometimes 
think that too many of us are losing the art of visiting; that is, 
being able to sit down with our friends and spend an enjoyable 
hour or an evening in the conversational exercise so common 
a generation ago. Who can forget a Sunday on the farm? 
When relatives, friends and neighbors dropped in for an enjoy- 
able day—not only to feast at the bountifully laden table, but 
to feast in their community of interest, to talk over the common 
problems and to argue the problems of life? 

What did we have fo do all day to amuse ourselves? Why, 
just visit. We visited about our work, about our stock, our 
crops. Sometimes we got into a discussion on politics; then we 
didn’t agree so well. Sometimes we walked over the place and 
mapped out a whole year’s campaign in crop rotation. Our 
visiting was sufficiently interest- 
ing to us then to be the one vital 


house with the good news 

and told your wife with 
unconcealed enthusiasm what “a good sort” he was, and that 
you wanted her to get acquainted with his wife and “have them 
over” some evening. If there were children, you encouraged 
your own children to get acquainted, and almost before you 
knew it, you were on intimate terms with that family and a real 
friendship was created. 

In a good many cases the only reason why we dislike some 
folks we know is that we don’t really know them. When you 
get right down to it, there are very, very few mean and despic- 
able people in this world.’ Most of the things we base our 
dislike of them on are things of prejudice. When we learn to 
know them, our prejudice melts away like snow before summer’s 
sun. And how can we really learn to know folks? I know of 
no better way than by simply 
visiting with them. And there 





contact between ourselves. We 
would drive miles in slow-going 
vehicles, sometimes walk across 
the fields, to have a day of “just 


visiting’ with our friends or Frarz A. Aust 
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is no better way of making that 
home of ours a real and sure- 
enough home than by bringing a 
host of friends into it. Make 
6 real friends with all the folks 


relatives. 

Nowadays we have an eternal 
restlessness. We have to be 
“doing something,’’ rushing 
about frantically in search of 
this or that fancied pleasure. We 
crave action; we want to do the 
concrete thing. The trouble is 
that we have come to the point 
where we want to acquire our 
pleasures in the same way that 
we acquire our groceries. We 
want to buy them; we seem to 
have in too great a degree lost 
the art of livihg and feeling 
them. 


E most interesting thing 

in this life is just folks. Do 
you know that the man across 
the back fence has had just as 
much romance in his life, just as 
much of interest and value to 
you and me, as the hero of the 
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living around you, and your 
home will take on a new stand- 
ard of value to you, even in the 
real estate market. 


| DON’T get an opportunity to 
visit as much as I would like 
with the people who cross my 
path every day, but the greatest 
enjoyment I get out of Fruit, 
Garden and Home is the thought 
that it is really serving the 
people of America because it is 
a sort of “visiting post” where 
we all come together and pool 
our experiences, and visit over 
our yards and gardens and 
homes. 

That is the spirit we hope 
Fruit, Garden and Home cre- 
ates. If it can just slip up on the 
porch with you, or be with you 
in front of the fireplace just “to 
talk things over,”’ it will be doing 


movie or the drama that you 
rush across town to attend, if 
you only take the trouble to 
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what we most hope for it. 
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Pgs the qualities which in the 
past have made the Hupmobile 
Coupe one of the most sought-after 
cars on the market, are heightened 
and accentuated in this new Coupe. 


There is still greater beauty, with 
eraceful curves, and sweeping lines 
which blend naturally one with 
another. 

















There is a longer wheelbase, and 
the more pleasing appearance of a 
larger car. 


Finally, there is performance so 
much hous that it excels even pre- 
-vious Hupmobile performance, 
together with an economy of opera- 
tion which probably establishes a 
new low level among the better 





closed cars. 











Perhaps the most pronounced 
exterior changes in the coupe 
are the higher radiator, hood 
and cowl, and thenew harmony 


of body and rear deck design. 


Curves and a far more pleas- 
ing outline take the place of 
corners and bevel edges. 


Inside, the coupe is as pleasing 
as it is beautiful outside. 


Upholstery is in long-wearing 
gray cloth, with a fine blue 


stripe. Hardware is bright 
nickel and the equipment is 
complete. 


The body is a Hupmobile 
product, of course—strongly 
and durably built to match the 
superb chassis underneath. 


Engineering changes and their 
improved results add greatly 
to the desirability of the coupe. 


The engine is more powerful; 
it is quicker in both getaway 





ar.d pick-up; it is smoother and 
produces no noticeable vibra- 
tion throughout its entire 
range of speed. 


The clutch is even softer to 
operate, and it is next to 
impossible to clash in chang- 
ing gears. 


Finish is the new Hupmobile 
blue; and the fenders are the 
latest crown type—staunch 
and sturdy and handsome. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Putting Perennials to Sleep 


HEN ¢he marguerites and the gail- 

Jardias are lifting their last gay 

flowers on self-respecting stems in the 
late October days, most other perennials 
and biennials are plainly showing that they are ready for their 
long winter sleep. 

Now, many of the flowering plants which have furnished 
brightness for the dooryard from May until frost time are 
fairly hardy; it is possible that they will winter over without 
any extra care. There are the peonies and the golden glow and 
the phlox; the harebells and the Canterburys; the poppies and 
the lilies and the iris and many another beauty of spring and 
summer and fall. But plants both in cold and more moderate 
climates depend very much for their health upon the kind of 
winter which occurs. Snow is protection. Its absence may 
mean harm. Ice brings injury. The presence or absence of 
many conditions which winter carries with it make vast differ- 
ences in the lives of flowering plants. So just a little of the 
right sort of effort on 
— part may help to a aE ee, 

ring a vigorous growth . . 
of flowers next season and 
may prevent a garden of 
wreckage. 

Winter injury of per- 
ennials and biennials is 
always due to two things. 
Either the crown of the 
plant is smothered be- 
cause it becomes coated 
with ice, or the root itself 
is harmed by alternate 
freezing and thawing. 
None of the plants can 
stand being wrapped in a 
blanket of ice; neither can 
they endure their feet in 
water for any length of 
time. So good drainage 
for both surface and sub- 
soil is one of the first 
essentials. Especially important is good underdrainage. The 
coreopsis and the gaillardia, for instance, are unusually hardy 
perennials, so that their tops have been known to endure severe 
cold with little protection. Their roots, on the other hand, at 
the same time have died because of a lack of underdrainage 
and the destructive freezing and thawing which took place. 

Snow is such a valuable protection for all kinds of plants that 
anything which will help to catch and hold this downy covering 
is an advantage. This has been proved many times because, 
even in the extreme cold of northern United States, Canterbury 
bells and foxgloves, some of the most tender of the northern 
perennials, come safely thru the winters; it is because they are 
protected by from one to four feet of snow. This covering 
remains during the entire season in that latitude, and if the 
place where the flowers are growing is well drained, they 
seldom die. 

Young willow twigs which are easy to obtain in most 
localities may be placed lightly over flower beds where snow is 
more or less of a certainty but where it is likely to drift to other 
portions of the yard. These twigs will catch and hold the 
snow which comes, whether it be much or little, and protection 
is assured. 

Perennials must have air in winter even tho they are sleeping. 
Therefore they should not be covered too tightly. Coarse 
litter, like the branches of the artemesia, or some of the 
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flowering branches of the low-growing sun- 
flower, or the herbaceous spirea, are good 
because they will not decay and mat down, 
and besides they have a large air holding 
capacity. Care must be taken, however, that all litter is free 
from weed seed. 

Coverings should not be placed over the iris and the oriental 
poppy and the gaillardias and the native lilies until the first 
frost of winter appears. This is soon enough to protect the 
plants, and at this time the mice, which, earlier in the fall, 
would have sought this place as a good home with a well- 
stocked root cellar, have found winter quarters elsewhere. 
Marsh hay or leaves of cat tails make good coarse coverings for 
these plants as well as for others. And where the soil is heavy, 
a loose mulch between the plants is an advantage before the 
coarse litter is put on top. In the spring this mulch can be 
allowed to remain as fertilizer. Straw or straw manure is 
usually too compact for herbaceous plants and should seldom 
be used to any great 
extent in large quantities. 
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Give your perennial border a chance to survive the rigorous winter season 


Lighter mulches are so 
much better. 

Peony stalks make a 
good covering for their 
own roots. It is a good 
plan to plant foxgloves 
next to the peonies in the 
early fall. The foxgloves 
will then have time to 
become somewhat estab- 
lished before cold weath- 
er sets in, and the peony 
stalks can be allowed to 
fall over them and fur- 
nish them with a blanket. 
Golden glow and some 
of the wild asters and the 
Michaelmas daisies, like 
the peonies, do not need 
much protection, but as 
a matter of precaution it 
is better to provide them with a little covering. The dense 
vegetative growth of these plants is also beneficial for other 
plants, when all of it is not needed for the use of each one to 
which it belongs 

In protecting the native wild flowers like the phlox or wild 
sweet william, and the native harebell or campanula, the 
butterfly weed, and some of the lilies like the Turks’ cap and 
the Canadian, it is well to adopt as nearly as possible the con- 
ditions of the woods or fields where they grow wild. A clump 
of phlox, for instance, is often protected naturally by the leafy 
growth of the Solomon’s seal or by twigs which have fallen 
upon it, while leaves from the trees above fill the crevices. 
Jacob’s ladder or Polemonium reptans, another wildling which 
is much used in gardens, should be covered in much the same 
way. 

The oriental poppy is a perennial which is difficult to estab- 
lish permanently unless care is taken. This plant has a long 
tap roc which will not carry over winter unless it becomes 
deeply fixed during the summer. The best way, therefore, is to 
plant the poppy in a trench in spring time, gradually filling in 
the trench with soil as the plant advances in growth during 
the summer. In this way the specimen will become deep 
rooted. If this plan is not adopted, the poppy must be planted 
deeply enough in ‘~e tirst place so that the roots will not receive 
winter injury (Continued on page 31 











The cozy back porch overlooking 
the garden 


T is a gem indeed, this little backyard garden, 
surrounded on the north and east by Lom- 
hardy poplars, on the south by a Mulberry 
hedge and the west by the house. Mr. John U. 
Loomis, Omaha, Nebraska, has created a spot 
of secluded and rare beauty. While he is a busy 
lawyer and has many other 
duties to perform he has yet 
found time for the beautifying 
of his home and making a 
finished garden in three years. 

The lot is one hundred and 
thirty-five feet deep with fifty 
feet frontage. 


The colonial house sits well back, the rear line being sixty feet 


from the alley. This gives a plot sixty by fifty feet for back- 
yard and garden. This is divided by a picket fence parallel to 


the alley and 
twenty-five 
feet from that 
line, making 
the garden it- 
self fifty feet by 
twenty-five 
feet. 

‘‘How did 
you happen to 
make a_gar- 
den?” I asked. 

‘‘Well, we 
like to live in 
the back part 
of the house 
and don’t particularly enjoy looking out on a pile of tin 
cans and other rubbish, so decided to have an honest-to- 
goodness garden.” 

I assured him that his desires had been fulfilled in the 
garden as I saw it. 

“Yes,” he replied, “we think the garden is pretty 
nice, but the part J like best of all is that I made it myself. 
It represents me and my love for a beautiful home, and 
not some paid landscape gardener.”’ 

“Would you mind telling me how you did it, what it 
cost and anything of interest to others who love the 
beautiful but have limited means with which to secure 
it?” I inquired. 


The seat by the pool 
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The entrance to Mr. Loomis’ miniature 
backyard garden 


shut out too much air if placed on the south, so 
decided to put the Mulberry hedge there. 
Sometimes I think it is as bad as the poplars 
would have been. Perhaps a lower growing 
hedge would have served better. 

“Then I thought a touch of water would add 
to the beauty of the garden as 
nothing else would. The little 
pool went in as a consequence. 
It is one of the things about 
the garden we enjoy very much. 
It is only four by six feet, 
concrete, with tile curbing, and 
eighteen inches deep. I was 


afraid to make it deeper for fear some of the children might 
fall in and drown.” 
Mr. Loomis professed a lack of skill in mechanics, but in the 





Where the boundary fence meets the garden fence 





building of the pool, as well as in the fences and the 
garden bench he has done work worthy of a master 
craftsman. The pool demonstrates the wisdom of his 
bit of garden philosophy, for it does emphasize the 
beauty of the place as nothing else would have done. In 
building the pool Mr. Loomis said he encountered the 
greatest difficulty experienced. Pipes from the basement 
carry water to the fountain, and from the pool to the 
sewer connection in the basement. The fountain is 
regulated from the basement. 

On either side the entrance are rose beds. Then along 
the division fence are the beds where old-fashioned 
annuals grow. Here pansies, nasturtiums, gladioli, 
zinnia, marigolds, annual phlox, annual larkspur and 
snapdragons 
blossom, giving 
their touch of 
homely beauty 
to the garden. 

Next to the 
lattice fence on 
the other three 
sides, shrubs 
have been 
planted. Spirea, 





He not only did not mind, but was glad to give me the 
information desired, that others might be stimulated and aided 
thereby. “We have a little boy and must have a place for him 


dogwood, elder- 
Where walks and garden meet berry, mock 
orange, lilacs, 


and bush 


honeysuckle all have a place. The interior beds are given over 
to perennials, phlox, coreopsis, gaillardia, foxglove, daisies, 
sweet williams, columbine and hollyhocks. 





Mr. Loomis claims no particular 
































to play. I put in the lattice fence 
around the back and the hedge on — Poplars knowledge of gardening, yet the 
the south. I ran the low picket, cross > Soliiaie <n %, evidence is all against him in the 
fence in to protect the garden from ca py Em “% case of this garden he has made. 
shi , 7 > Bench . ae . : 3 
the children (my own boy and the wi He either has some acquired knowl- 
neighbor children) who like to play » LGravel_Walk a aa »| edge of the subject, or has been 
there. This gives us a lawn. [- ¢/] @ _ Perenmals 3 oe Perennials te gifted with a rare sense of beauty and 
rather like the fence, too. serves S\o — 30 — J § Se oportion. Everything needed to 
to set: th len off and wl a 32: =e ; ps 5 a Sake a beautiful garden hes bees put 
) set the garden off and make it a elie o o make a veautiful garden has been pu 
distinct part of the place.” Pe Perenmals | | Perenmals just where it should have been, and 
“We wanted privacy, so put the 4 2 ° ‘ nothing has been included that 
Lombardy poplars on the north and "a fice g | Arched 8 Rainitahn s should not have been. It is really a 

Cc atrance 

work of the rarest sort of art, for the 











east property line, just outside the 
lattice fence. I thought they would 
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The plan is adaptable to almost any lot 


garden appears (Continued on p, 49 
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Painted furniture, attractive wall paper and curlains and a practical and decorative color scheme in hlue, rose and 


green make this room cheerful and inviting. The bedrooms in vour home may be just as attractive 


The Planning and Decoration of Bedrooms 


N the stress of modern living, more and 
more emphasis must be given to the 
physical upkeep. There must be some 

place where simplicity shall dominate; 
where such conveniences shall be afforded 
as to yield the greatest return of relaxation, and where sleep 
and rest may be obtained under health-giving conditions. 

The contrast between the methods of our fore-fathers and 

those of today forms another indication of the tendency toward 


healthful living. 
Where before one 
large room  pro- 
vided sleeping 
quarters for every- 
body in the house, 
now a recognition 
of the proprieties 
makes insistent a 
demand for greater 
privacy, and mod- 
ern facilities for 
inanufacturing ex- 
pedite it. When 
beds first came 
into being, it was 
easier to make one 
large and spacious 
than to make two 
smaller beds. 
Wholesale manu- 
facture now 
standardizes as 
easily on small 
beds as on larger 
ones. 

So, too, the in- 
creased knowledge 
of health-govern- 
ing laws has 
changed the as- 
pect of the bed- 


room. We have learned certain things about fresh air, sun- 
light and cleanliness that were entirely unknown to our an- 
cestors. We know certain things about habit and environment. 
The modern home is built on a foundation of definite knowledge. 
It is no longer the inconvenient makeshift of earlier history 


ESTELLE H. RIES 


Practical Suggestions 


You Will Find Useful 








Here we have another type of painted furniture. Notice the stenciled decorations which add 
attractive color to repeat that found in the well chosen window draperies 





The small house may, if necessary, do 
without a dining room; perhaps without a 
living room. But it can not well do without 
a bedroom. The ideal bedroom would be 
exactly what itsname indicates—aroom for 
a bed. It would be fully and freely ventilated and would contain 
nothing more, perhaps, thanachairand aclothes tree. The near- 
est approach to this is the sleeping porch, which, where it exists, 
makes .he bedroom assumethe character ofadressingroom. The 


exigencies of small 
house building 
make it practically 
impossible to have 
a real bedroom. 
It is usually found 
that the wife not 
only desires to 
sleep there, but 
also to dress, read, 
write and sew. 
Somehow one does 
not closely asso- 
ciate a man witha 
bedroom. He 
seems to regard 
it chiefly as a 
sleeping place, per- 
haps because the 
various activities 
described above 
cause him to de- 
part for a den or 
favorite corner 
elsewhere, or per- 
haps because his 
day’s work is done 
away from home. 

It is, of course, 
possible and quite 
desirable to com- 
bine and group the 


conventional bedroom activities. There might well be instead 
of a large room, two smaller ones, one in which to sleep and 
dress, the other for reading, writing and sewing, where properly 
independent processes may be independently carried forward. 
If such an arrangement is not found practicable, the large room 
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should be subdivided, and one corner adapted for sewing, 
another section given over to dressing, another to writing. 
Then these things will be more efficiently done and with the 
least amount of inconvenience. 

As far as possible, in the ideal arrangement each person 
should have a separate room which may be ventilated to suit 
oneself, furnished as each one likes, pet belongings arranged 
to suit, and an entire bed available in which to pitch around 
without the consciousness that another would-be sleeper is 
being annoyed, or in which one or the other occupant 
is too heavily or lightly covered for comfort. When 
only one room is available, single beds side by side, 
or the width of the room between them, will promote 
comfort. The artistic interest will be better held if 
the former arrangement is adopted. 

A bedroom needs to be well ventilated. There 
‘ should be windows on two sides, or lacking that, a 
transom over the door. The ceiling is best not low, 
and the tops of the windows should be near the ceiling. 
The beds should not face an east window as this 
forces you to look into the strong morning sunlight. 

The essential thing about the bedroom is the bed. 
When one considers that at least one-third of your 
life is spent there, it does not seem over-estimating 
its importance to state that it should be as comfort- 
able and well appointed as possible. No matter what 
sacrifice or deprivation must be made, let it not be 
in the character of the bed. It should be strong and 
stable, and should be given every attention to keep 
it clean and sweet and wholesome. No consideration 
should induce the use of a folding bed for regular use. 
It is not only undesirable as ignoring the dignities 
and amenities, but it is neither comfortable nor con- 
venient to keep clean. The bed can be of metal, or of 
wood but it must be so constructed as to height and 
surface that it is easily cared for. It is a good plan.to place 
the bed near the entrance to the room. Then all the movement 
of those who enter the room is from the bed, which thus becomes 
a subordinate feature during the day, toward the fireplace or 
other living part of the room. 

In discussing beds, a digression will be made from the 
structural and strictly decorative aspects to the general hygiene 
of the bed, and in view of its constant usage and the importance 
of having it right, it is believed this digression will not be out 
of place. Single blankets will be found easier to handle and 
launder. Double blankets are difficult to shake out, heavy 
to lift, particularly in laundering when they are wet, and their 
daily tendency is to get folded unevenly so that sometimes 
the lower part is inches shorter than the upper. 

Fine linen sheets may well be used sparingly. Children do 
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function. Day pillows are frequently used and are removed 
at night with the counterpane. They have a decorative value 
and are always fresh. Elaborate lace and satin bed and pillow 
covers are, and fortunately, about doomed. The days when 
ladies lazily held receptions from enormous beds, carved and 
canopied with rich brocades, are past and almost forgotten. 
The modern woman is an active and useful person and has 
neither the time nor the inclination to be bothered with a lot 
of trappings whose very character adds to her work. They 





A cheerful, well-kept bedroom in the colonial spirit. There is nothing to mar 


the sense of repose that one seeks and finds here 


detract from the absolute freshness that should be demanded 
in the bedroom and give an aspect of restlessness and frivolity 
that most women will not care to be constantly associated 
with. The spreads shown in the accompanying illustrations 
are practical as well as attractive. 

The whole tone of the bedroom should be light, airy and 
cheerful. Dark, sombre bedrooms are obtained by thick 
carpets, heavy hangings, doleful, carved furniture into which 
the dust finds its way—everything that defies the modern 
god of cleanliness. Heavily upholstered furniture should not 
be permitted in the sleeping chamber. Wood, rush bottom, 
leather, cane and wicker chairs are all cheaper, cleaner and 
just as comfortable. Cushions may be used when desired, and 
may be made at home of washable cretonne or chintz to match 
the curtains, bureau covers and other accessories. Elaborate 
carving in the wood should be avoided, as it should 
«'so in picture and mirror frames and elsewhere. 
Pa:nted furniture is particularly attractive, lending 
color and character to a room and yet being simple 
enough to be easily kept clean. There are, however, 
several kinds of painted furniture, requiring varied 
sorts of accessories. There is the rather formal kind 
suggesting French court vanities, the sturdy, colorful 
peasant type of the Tyrol or the Bohemian, the 
simple, dependable things of the early American 
colonies, and many others. Whichever is chosen, the 
rest of the room should conform in spirit. 

In furnishing the main bedroom, give a thought 
to that ubiquitous creature, the husband. If he’s a 
great big strapping athletic fellow, the dainty French 
bed will probably not offer him many allurements. 
If he shares the bedroom, let it really be a case of 
sharing, fifty-fifty, as we say. Let him have such 
facilities and such things as he likes and requires. 
Let him have his very own closet and his very own 
things therein. We cannot match our husbands to 
our rooms, but we can match our rooms to our hus- 
bands, and this should certainly be done. 





The acme of onan and yet see all this room offers: Immaculately clean 
S; 


and well cared for beds; plenty of air and light; special lights over the x5 me The treatment of wails and windows can make or 
ant places; small rugs easy to care for and a cozy fireplace with aquaint blind ™araroom more easily than almost any other element. 
window above it Both the color and the treatment impress themselves 





not discriminate between them and are apt to be careless. 
If one is ill and feverish, linen will feel grateful to the heated 
body. Otherwise cotton and fine muslin are just as serviceable 
and much less expensive. With pillow slips the case is different, 
for linen is very pleasant against the cheek. Very fine cambric 
is also soft and pleasant. The best linen pillow slips should be 
saved for those past the pillow-fight age. 

Bolsters are for some unaccountable reason still used, but 
they are clumsy, heavy, useless items that have no possible 


on the character of the people who are surrounded 
by them. It is no more costly to have these things an influence 
for good than for ill, so they should receive their quota of con- 
sideration. 

Colored curtains next to the window are often desired to 
modify the light or carry out a decorative purpose. If the 
room is naturally dreary or cold, thin curtains in one of the 
yellow tones will enliven it and brighten the atmosphere of 
the whole room. Rose will warm it without so greatly in- 
creasing the effect of light. If, on (Continued on page 36 
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“Pansies For Thoughts” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


ow, T’m saying Ophelia had it all wrong. In that famous 

Act IV, Scene V—Elsinore—A Room in the Castle,’ 

where she is having her mild dementia chat with Laertes, 

she says: “There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray 

ou, love, remember; and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts,” 

ut in my opinion Ophelia was a raw hand at the garden game 
and did not know what she was talking about. 

To my notion a garden is the greatest thinking place in the 
world, but I’d be the last man to boom pansies for thoughts. 
Of course, we have to excuse poor Ophelia more or less; she was 
a swell girl of the aristocratic classes and probably spent most 
of her time in the house and only went into the garden when 


then I discovered the value of a garden ffor thoughts. 

Nothing in the world equals a garden for thoughts, and I am 
amazed that no one has heretofore discovered the fact and 
spread it kroadcast. Or would be if I was not always discover- 
ing supremely valuable things no one else seems to have brains 
enough to discover. Somehow the world seems to depend on 
me to discover these things, and has gotten into the habit of 
lying back and saying, ‘Well, no matter; Butler will do it.” 

I suppose there must be two or three hundred thousand 
people in the United States who have learned that the best and 
clearest thinking can be done in a garden or on a nice weedy 
lawn. I have learned it, anyway. I have found that not only 


she wanted to flirt with 
Hamlet or some other young 
fellow, or to pick a bunch of 
flowers for the vase on the 
center-table when somebody 
was going to call, and she 
did not know much about 
gardening. The old folks 
probably hired a gardener. 
And, anyway, Ophelia was a 
little off her norm, so to 
speak, and had bats in her 
belfry, and never knew as 
much as I know, to begin 
with. We’ve got to make 
allowance for Ophelia and 
just say that when she 
cracked up _ pansies for 
thoughts she meant well but 
was inexperienced. After a 
long experience in and near 
gardens I should say that the 
flower for thoughts was the 
plantain weed, with crab- 
grass running it a close 
second. 

I feel that I am peculiarly 
fitted to speak on this sub- 
ject for several reasons. Al- 
tho you might not think it, 
this business of authorship 
in which I engage requires 
that I do a little thinking 





LET YOUR GARDEN SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEMS 

Mr. Butler fishes a real thought out of his 
ink-well this month. A good share of the 
world’s high-class thinking has been done 
in the garden, whether in man-made gardens 
or the far-flung fields. Bryant, at nineteen, 
caught the truth of it in his ““Thanatopsis.” 
Old Omar ruminates a bit on life and finally 
discovers nothing more worthwhile than to 
meditate under his garden wall. 

Solomon, whom we have long considered 
the world’s wisest man, we now know to 
have been deficient in wisdom. He wrote: 
“| made me gardens and orchards, and | 
planted trees in them of all kind of fruit; 
I made me pools of water. ...and, behold 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
there was no profit under the sun.”" Solo- 
mon didn’t get any fun out of his gardens 
because he “ordered” them made; he didn't 
build them with his own hands, and so they 
couldn't serve him. How much greater 
might his wisdom have been, if... .if.... 
IF he had gone to pulling weeds in them! 

Give your garden a chance to heal your 


can I think a problem to a 
satisfactory conclusion there, 
but that when I am short of 
ideas they will come to me 
most quickly in the garden, 
and work themselves out in 
my brain most satisfactorily 
there. Most of my best story 
thoughts in recent years have 
come to me in the garden. 
The garden is the place for 
you to go when you have a 
trouble that needs thinking 
out to a sane and satisfactory 
finish. 

In the first place, your 
work in your garden be- 
comes more or less auto- 
matic, and that gives your 
brain a chance to work at its 
highest efficiency, which it 
always does when it is work- 
ing unconsciously. You are 
there among the flowers— 
who are always friendly and 
sympathetic—and you have 
that satisfactory feeling that 
you are doing something well 
worthwhile as you pull a 
weed. You feel that if your 
wife sees you there she won’t 
think you are loafing. In the 
second place the flowers are 





now and then. I may, for 
example, sit at my type- 
writer pounding out a love 
story at a hot pace, and all 
at once I discover that 
Petunia, my beautiful hero- 
ine, must marry Henry J. 
Suggs or the story is all 





hurts, renew your strength, solve your prob- 
lems. One sure way to keep your grasp 
on reason, in the heat and trials that come, 
is to keep your feet on the ground! 


so right that your thoughts 
are apt to be right. If I try 
to think in my study I see a 
crack in the wallpaper, a 
smudge on the woodwork, a 
book misplaced, or some 
other thing that should be 
corrected, and an _ innate 


—The Editor. 








wrong and will come to no 
good end. But in looking 
back I find that in Paragraph 27 I have written that Henry P. 
Suggs was really a lady disguised in men’s clothing, and that in 
Paragraph 48 I have written that Henry P. Suggs is Petunia’s 
grandfather. Now, that’s a terrible situation for that story to 
bein. Petunia can’t very well marry Henry P. Suggs if Henry 
is a lady, and she can’t very well marry him if he is her grand- 
father, and he can’t very well be her grandfather if he is a 
lady anyway. That’s how these stories that read so smoothly 
when you see them in print manage to get all balled up in the 
writing; you have no idea what a hard job we authors have; 
we are entitled to all the money we are paid, I assure you. 
Well, I’ve tried sitting in front of the typewriter and think- 
ing. It won’t work. Somehow and somewhy, sitting in front 
of a typewriter and thinkingabout Petunia and Henry J.Suggs 
makes me sick at my stomach. And when that happens I think 
of my stomach, and not of Petunia and Henry. The thing to 
do is to get away from there—get out of sight of the infernal 
manuscript—and think. So I used to take a walk. I used to go 
downstairs and put on my hat and go walking. But almost 
invariably I would meet someone and he would say: “Oh! 
you’re thru for the day, are you? You’re going walking, are 
you? I'll go with you.” And then he would talk of the price of 
coal, or who ne the best chance of being elected coroner, or 
what was the best cure for corns—and none of these help a 
fellow to solve the troubles of Petunia and Henry. And 


desire to correct these things 
interferes with clear thinking. 

I most highly recommend the garden and the back lawn for 
thinking purposes. Get into the garden, or down on the lawn 
with a basket and a weeding tool, and your thoughts will go 
far. I recommend the garden for problem thinking and the 
weedy lawn for working out plans, ideas, and schemes. I’ll bet 
that scads of women who “simply did not know what to get 
for dinner” have turned out thousands of absolutely delicious 
dinners because they have gone out of the kitchen and worked 
in the garden for a few minutes. There, with a garden tool in 
hand, the mind is away from the kitchen stove, and a broader 
and nobler food vision comes, a different and delicious dinner 
is served that night, and home is made happier, and divorce or 
wife-murder averted. 

I’ll venture to declare that if seven hundred and sixty-four 
(764) merchants who failed in business last year had gone into 
a garden with a bunch of sticks whittled to points at one end 
and with a ball of twine, and had thought while tying up their 
wives’ drooping campanulas, instead of sitting at an office desk 
and getting nowhere by chasing their problem from the inkwell 
to the sponge cup and back again, there would have been five 
hundred and eighteen (518) less failures reported by Dun and 
Bradstreet, and if the other two hundred and forty-six (246) 
had gone home each day at five and squatted on the lawn 
among the crab-grass, plantain, self-heal and dandelions, to 
think quietly, there would have been no failures at all, 








10 Fruit, Garden and Home 


For plain and simple lawn thinking I prefer the plantain to 
the dandelion. The dandelion has too much root and it sticks 
too far down toward China to induce placid and gentle thoughts. 
Out of some 7,000,000 dandelions I have dug only 6 came up 
with complete roots; 6,999,994 broke off with part of the root 
still in the ground. This, altho you may say nothing vocally, 
causes the subconscious mind to say “Oh, prunes!”’ and renders 
the stream of thought more turgid than it should be. On the 
other hand the plantain has short roots and it does not matter, 
anyway, whether you get them all up or not. When you have 
grasped a plantain leaf and shoved your weeding tool below 
the crown of the plantain root, the whole thing comes up 
sweetly and freely, inducing a mood of joyful satisfaction and 
beatific elation in the inner consciousness that uplifts the soul 
and clarifies the thoughts. A nice leafy plantain, big enough 
to fill a teapot, can for me clear the track for a thought that is 
worth five hundred dollars cash money from any Grade A 
magazine. 

Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris) is a dandy thought-helper. It 
looks hard to pull and it comes up easily. Galensoga, which is 
our most prolific bare-soil weed here in Flushing comes out of 
the soil so easily it is like oil to the thought-machine. Crab- 
grass is good for hard and knotty problems that need a lot of 
thinking—things like how you are going to raise the money for 
your daughter’s college fees and expenses this year, or a plot 
for a complete novel, or what you ought to do about your 
mother-in-law. 

In the garden the best thought-helpers are the things that 
have to be tied to stakes, sprayed, disbudded, transplanted and 
mulched. The pansy, that Ophelia advertised for thoughts, is 
about the poorest in the lot. I don’t want to get in wrong with 
the pansies, or to hurt their feelings, but the truth is that the 
pansy is about as valuable for thoughts as the plaster lion you 
buy and put on the parlor mantel and never have to do any- 
thing with thereafter. The pansy, once planted, does not give 
the hands and the conscious mind enough to do. You might 
as well look to a fence post or an oak tree for thoughts. Give 
me tulips, which have to be planted and unplanted, 


WONDER how many persons 

realize that the real Morris 

chair was designed, executed 
copyrighted, and put on the 
market by the late William 
Morris, socialist, poet, writer, 
painter, lecturer, designer and 
master craftsman, and that many of the so-called Morris 
chairs are poor imitations of the original. 

The real Morris chair is made of mahogany, finished as such 
or finished in black to resemble ebony. It is rather light in 
structure—not nearly so heavy as are some of the monstrosities 
that are its imitators. The curve of the back legs is unusual and 
graceful; the carving on the frame work is distinctive and is 
the refinement of ornamentation. The chair is not only of great 
beauty but is also most comfortable. 

William Morris always preached the importance of “the 
lesser arts.” He believed that the householder should have 
about him everything that was good and honest of its kind. 
“He preached the gospel of good work for its own sake and of 
beauty above everything.” 

He said: “Have nothing in your houses that you do not 
know to be useful or believe to be beautiful. Time was when 
everyone that made anything, made a work of art besides a 
useful piece of goods; and it gave them pleasure to do it. 
Whatever I doubt, I have no doubt of that.” 

The “Morris Movement,” using a popular phrase, began in 
1853, when William Morris at Exeter College, Oxford, began 
his life-long friendship with Edward Burne-Jones. Two years 
later, with a band of kindred spirits, they organized a “Brother- 
hood.” Later, there was a fusion with the older pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood founded by Milliais, Rossetti and Hunt. Philip 
Webb, the architect, also joined the group. 

At that time the arts of cabinet making and upholstery had 
reached the lowest point to which they ever sank. Ugliness and 
vulgarity regined supreme. It was time for a revolution. This 
condition was the means of inspiring Morris and Webb to 
design objects of common use, to prove that a useful thing may 
be beautiful, ; 
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Onigin of the Morris Chair 
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labeled and assorted, sacked, stored and fussed with. 

So, unless you go into the garden with a problem to be 
worked out you should see that you go there with the pleasant- 
est thoughts you can take along, especially if it is a hot day 
and the mosquitoes are fierce. In the garden, as you bend ove 
the flowers and the weeds and let your thoughts have their way 
with you, your thoughts get to be more and more what they 
were in the beginning. In other words, I have found that if I 
go into the garden with a pleasant thought my thoughts grow 
pleasanter and pleasanter as I work, but if I go there with an 
unpleasant or unkind thought it is rather apt to grow unpleas- 
anter or unkinder. If I go into the garden thinking “Should I 
speak to my neighbor about those chickens of his?’ I am apt 
to end up by thinking “The next time a chicken comes into my 
garden I shall get a cannon and shoot that unneighborly 
chicken-raiser in the stomach,” or, as I swat at the mosquitoes, 
my thoughts will run like this: “A lot he cares whether his 
chickens come into my garden or not . . . Nobody seems to 
care about other people’s rights any more, anyway .... No- 
body ever did care, by garsh! . . .. Human beings are a might 
mean lot of trash, take them any way you please... . And, 
thunderation! all a man has to look forward to is dying and 
going to heaven and meeting the same bunch again . . . What’s 
the use of being decent, anyway? . .. I wish I was dead!” 

Thoughts of that sort are more apt to develop when pruning 
climbing roses without gloves. 

So I think we garden folk ought to be especially careful not to 
go into the garden when our livers are out of order, or go only 
when we have a problem to solve. So much depends on us. 
The rest of the world, as we know, has only half-thoughts or is 
thinking in the wrong direction or not truly thinking at all, 
and the universe depends on us for its only first-class thinking 
because we in the gardens have the time to think and the place 
to think in and the avocation that stimulates thought. We 
should go to the garden with a happy thought to begin with, and 
let it expand there. Then the world will be all right. At least, 
I hope so. But if we garden folk don’t think pleasant thoughts, 
who will? Who else can? 


When in 1859 Morris was 
married and went to live in the 
famous Red House at Upton he 
could find nothing fit to put in- 
to it. So he set about to create 
everything—furniture, wall pa- 
per, hangings. Out of this work 
of love grew the idea of organiz’ng a business to produce all 
the decorative requirements of living. So there came into 
being the Morris and Company which is in existence 
today. 

It is pure joy to be taken thru this shop and see the many 
designs and lovely objects created by Willim Morris and his 
brilliant friends, Edward Burne-Jones, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Maddox Brown, William de Morgan and later Frank 
Brangwyn and others. Many of us who have enjoyed the novels 
of de Morgan have overlooked the fact that he was a great 

tter as well. Many specimens of his beautiful work are to 
be seen in the old house in George Street. 

Among the branches of art to be found are painted tiles, 
stained glass, woolen embroidery done on coarse serge, silk 
embrodiery, silk tapestry, carpets, cotton printing and weaving. 

In 1884 “The Art Workers’ Guild” was organized. This 
made possible the “Arts and Crafts Exhibit Society,’ besides 
the “Home Arts’ or “Cottage Arts” societies and ‘Village 
Industries,” a smaller society. Ruskin was a prophet, a fore- 
runner of this movement. He wrote Morris on the third of 
December, 1870, and said: “How much good might be done 
by the establishment of an exhibition anywhere, in which the 
Right doing instead of the Clever doing of all that men know 
how to do, should be the test of acceptance.” 

Morris was the prophet of the “House Beautiful.” Designer 
of tapestry, furniture, chintz and wall papers, he left all his 
work copyrighted, and today one may have any of the Morris 
designs and colors as in his day—no matter how old the article 
may be one may match it. How interesting to contemplate 
this fact in an age when one is hardly accustomed to the comfort 
of a newly decorated home before it is “‘out of style.” The 
Morris productions are fundamentally right—therefore lasting! 





The original Morris chair 























The crocus is the first to greet us in the spring 


Bulbs for Window or Garden 


DR. E. BADE 


T is a very common belief that tulips 
are only successfully cultivated in 
Holland, especially from an economic 

point of view. But this is not the case, 
since the tulips will thrive in any 
locality where grain can be raised. Then, too, it is considered 
that tulips do best in a sandy soil, but this is not the fact, since 
they will thrive in almost any type of rich soil, but it is true 
that they do much better here than in a sandy soil. These 
facts lead to the conclusion that tulips, as well as other hardy 
bulbs, are able to grow luxuriantly under a far greater range of 
conditions than is generally believed possible. 

Just like the rose, the tulip has never lost its appeal, and it is 
cultivated just as much today as it was 
cultivated a hundred years ago. In 
former years there lived many foolish 
tulip fanciers whose greatest pleasure 
was the raising of tulips and who spent 
more than one fortune on their cultiva- 
tion. At that time there was a tulip 
exchange which traded in these bulbs 
just as if they were valuable shares of 
stocks or bonds. Then, when the tulip 
became the flower of fashion at the court 
of France, wild speculation took place, 
but as soon as the government of Holland 
forbid speculation in these bulbs, the price 
sank almost overnight... This resulted in 
a panic and many people lost all their 
possessions. This calamity was depress- 
ing. For a time the tulip was brought 
low, but in spite of this, high prices were 
still obtained for these plants. One bulb 
which, before the panic, was worth 5,000 
or more gulden, was now worth 50 gulden, 
and it was within these limits that these 
showy bulbs were sold on the market in 
the seventeenth century. 

The tulips are the most charming and 
peculiar flowers which can be cultivated 
in the garden or the window garden and 
the experienced Dutch fanciers are able 
to bring forth a far greater number of 
new varieties today than in former years. The “Darwin 
tulips’? were produced by careful selection thruout decades. 
It was Heinrich Krelag who, from a small selection of French 
fancier bulbs, produced a variety whose form and beauty in 
color far surpassed all previous varieties. This tulip possesses 
exceptionally large leaves and a strong slender shaft perfectly 
erect. The flower is noble in form and has a bright, vivid, 
velvety color with red curved points. All possible shades of 


Suggestions To Help You 
Improve Your Results 





Tulips can be used effectively either 
in the window box or garden 
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colors and tints have been given this 
variety such as white, rose, lilac, violet, 
‘armine, scarlet, brown, and black. The 
black may either be a brown black, a 
violet black, or completely black, and it 
is these flowers which are considered the darkest ever produced 
in the plant kingdom. It is these which have made possible 
the phantasy of Dumas “Tulipe noire.’”’ More recent than 
the Darwin tulips are the striped Rembrandt tulips whose 
basic color is always a white, a délicate rose, or a lilac upon 
whose surface the stripes show up to the best advantage in 
wonderfully shaded bars of different tints. In form the 
Rembrandt tulip is a Darwin tulip from which it, in fact, origi 
nated. Both forms are late flowering; 
they bloom in May. 

In general the tulips are divided into 
two classes, the early flowerers and the 
late bloomers, the simple, and the com- 
pound or filled forms. As a peculiar 
variety, the large, monstrous parrot 
tulip is the most unique since it has vari- 
colored flowers. But all of these are 
smaller in growth than the Darwin tulip 
and the late flowering forms will soon be 
pushed aside by the Darwin tulip. When 
tulips are carefully selected, their flower- 
ing period can be extended over a consid- 
erable .period. But since all tulips of the 
same class do not flower at the same time, 
a very careful selection of varieties must 
be made if a bed is to be formed contain- 
ing forms to flower at the same time. 

These bulbs are planted at any time 
during September and November as long 
as the soil remains open. They are placed 
at a depth of about five inches and 
about five inches apart. The bed must 
have been thoroly dug over and old 
manure or, better still, cold bed and leaf 
mold soil, worked in. Fresh manure 
causes these bulbs to die. If the soil is 
heavy, sand must be added. If floral 
designs are to be laid out with these 
tulips, then the soil of the bed is removed to a depth of five 
inches, the soil is smoothed down, and the design is drawn upon 
the soil. Then the bulbs are placed in position upon the bed, 
and the removed soil is replaced over the bulbs. Such beds 
must be made higher in the center than at the edges so that the 
water will drain off rapidly for no bulbs can long stand in a wet 
soil; they rot too quickly. 

Tulips, generally, do not require 





(Continued on page 29 





The end of the adventure in home building 





An Adventure in Home Building 


HEN Bob and 


LOWELL R. BUTCHER 





Mary got mar- 

ried some years 
ago, they, like many 
other young couples, 
planned on a time 
when they could own 
a home of their own. 
Not of a time when 
they could buy a 
ready-built house but 
of a time when they 
could plan a home of 
their own and include 
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all of those little con- 
veniences which help 
to make a house more 
thanahome. “Buying one ready-made,” 
said Mary, “would be like buying a suit 
of second-hand clothes. It might be a 
very nice suit but I could never feel that 
it was my own.” 

As soon as the house became a possi- 
bility and more than so many air castles, 
Bob and Mary sat down to plan the 
house. First of all, they decided, it must 
be different; it must be their own home, 
built according to their ideas of what a 
homé should be. 

Bob gives most of the credit for the 
house planning to Mary, altho admitting 
that he insisted on a few things. Almost 
any man could guess what he insisted on. 
Plenty of windows and a full basement! 
Not only does the basement extend under 
the entire house but it has a ceiling that 
is fully eight feet high. Bob never worries 
about the northwest room of the house heating 
as the furnace is low enough to give sufficient 
incline to insure an equal distribution of heat. 

The foundation of the house is not a lath 
and plaster affair. It extends to the floor of 
the basement and is substantially made from 
hollow tile and faced with brick above the 
ground on the outside. A gas plate and two 
built-in wash tubs make the washing a base- 
ment affair. If the weather is bad, Mary can 
dry her clothes in the long rooni closed away 
from the furnace and coal bin. 

The final plans for the house. called for a 
Colonial cottage with a thirty-four foot front 
and twenty-six feet deep. Five rooms and 
plenty of closet space, decided this couple. In 
reality, there are but four rooms in the house, 
for only an imaginary line divides the living 





A cheerful corner of the living room 





room from the dining room. This unique ar- 
rangement gives a feeling of roominess to the 
house. Mary declares that they were forced 
to plan the house that way on account of 
Bob’s numerous relatives. The dining room 
table couldn’t have opened enough to accom- 
modate a family dinner had the room been 
divided. The effect is good no matter what 
caused the arrangement. 

Of course there had to be a fireplace in the 
living room. A coal grate was the first idea 
but Mary overruled this plan in favor of a gas 
grate. Less work in keeping the room clean, 
she says. The fireplace saves coal bills, too, 
according to Bob. It isn’t newessary to start 
the furnace to take the chill from the house 
in the early fall or late spring. The gas grate 
is lighted for a few minutes and. the house 
is soon warm and cozy. 

“‘Windows and lots of them,” was Bob’s 
edict. The male of the species had his 
way for once and the house abounds in 
light. Each of the two bedrooms and the 
dining room has six windows. The living 
room gets its light from the front door 
arrangement and thru the French doors 
leading into the front bedroom. The 
kitchen has its window placed directly 
over the sink, while the breakfast nook, 
which is really a part of the kitchen, has 
two windows opening to the east. The 
morning light in the corner makes the 
nook a pleasant place for breakfast. 

The kitchen tables and the cupboards 
are built in. Mary commanded that the 
sink and work tables be placed thirty-five 
inches above the floor. “An inch or two 
in the height of the 
tables makes all the 
difterence in the 
world,” she says, “ 
nothing is more tire- 
some than having the 
tables too low or too 











The fireplace gives a cozy corner to the living room 
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high. Different 
people require dif- 
ferent heights but the 
work should always 
be high enough so 
that one doesn’t have 
to stoop.” 

The door to the 
basement stairs opens 
from the kitchen. In 
aniche (Con. onp. 43 
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Make Your Own Rose Cuttings 


KLAAS VAN KLEEF 


UCH of the charm which the gardener finds in cultivating 
annuals lies in the fact that there is mystery in their 
rapid growth and in the comparatively simple manner 

by which the selection can be varied and increased. The 
ordinary gardener of limited means grows the things he loves 
best for the pure joy of making 
two spots of beauty where but 
one had been previously. Usually 
he does much of the actual labor 
himself, finding delight in gather- 
ing seeds and caring for successive 
generations of his favorites. 
The tiny seedlings are vital 
‘objects to him and it is a 
personal matter whether they 
thrive or die. They are mem- 
bers of his household 
of faith and beauty. 
For this reason quite 
frequently a humble 
pansy plant inspires 
more eager affection 
than the stately rose 
which, tho beautiful, 
lives in stately soli- 
tude. 

The most beautiful 
rose will acquire more 
charm in the garden- 
er’s eyes if he has a 
part in the extension 
of its beauty. Even 
tho there be a large 
percentage of loss in 
the propagation of 
roses, especially by 
the amateur, yet the 
successes compensate 








For climbing roses, make 

a cutting about six inches 

long, containing six buds. 

Cut off the two lower buds, 
as shown above. 


Fig. II shows how to bud 
on native rose stock. 


abundantly. 
Few rose growers 
or lovers of the 


queenly plant make 
any attempt to pro- 
pagate the rose. The 
professional florist 
and nurseryman does 
this and, while they 
may derive a great 
deal of pleasure from 
the task as is given 
by any work well 
done, yet it is the 
gardener who tends 
his plants for the joy 
alone who will find 
the greatest compen- 
sation in experimenting with their propagation. 

The propagation is performed in various ways, 
depending upon differing conditions. In the north- 
ern United States and in many sections of Canada 
it is best accomplished by cuttings, by budding 
and by grafting. Climbing roses in particular are 
easily grown from cuttings. The cuttings are made 
in the late autumn and are cut of wood about one- 
half inch thick. The wood must be well ripened 
and the cutting should be about six inches long 

contain about six buds. The lower two buds 
should be cut off (see Fig. I) and the branch healed 
in and covered sufficiently with dead branches or 
straw for the winter. Leaves should never be used 
as they rot too quickly. In the spring these cut- 
tings are planted out and should give about eighty 
percent of plants that will grow and thrive. 

All sorts of roses can be budded on to such roses 
as rosa rugosa, canina, manitte, etc. These wild 
roses, planted in the spring, will have chin ate sufficiently to 
be budded in July or August. The process of budding is accom- 
plished in several different manners, but it is always done just 
above the surface of the ground. 

Figure II illustrates one satisfactory method. A T-shaped 





Pig.IL 


Showing how to graft roses 


















Grafted plants are potted for best results 





At end of eight weeks, 
plants are cut back, as 
shown a 
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cut is made in the wild rose branch as in “A,” Fig. IT. A 
leafing of the choice cutting to be budded is nipped off and 
around the cut leaf stem and its accompanying bud a sharp, 
clean cut is made much in the form of a Norman shield. 
(Fig. II “B.”) This bud, together with the bark, which 
has been loosened from the twig can easily be slid from the 
stem because the sap is freely flowing. The T-shaped incision 
in the wild rose is then opened carefully and the small piece of 
bark and its bud slipped into the cut with precision and accu- 
racy. The wound is then tied about with raffia, but the bud 
itself must be left exposed and in no way tied by the raffia. The 
raffia is used to heal and protect the cut itself. After the 
budding process is accomplished the wound should appear as 
in “C,” Fig. II. In the late autumn the plant should be banked 
in order that the bud may be covered with soil for the winter. 
In the following April this covering is removed and all branches 
two inches above the budding are cut off. 

Grafting roses is for the most part done in the greenhouse. 
The same wild roses are used, but they are potted up in autumn 
in good rich soil and forced a trifle during the winter. The 
roses which are to be propagated are also forced but to a greater 
degree. The wild rose is required to be in merely the early 
tages of growth while the rose that is to be grafted must be in 
. full growth and the wood full of sap 
before the grafting is attempted. 

Usually grafting is done in March. 
-When the wild rose starts to grow and 
the choice plant is in full growth, the 
former is cut as in “‘A,” Fig. ITI and the 
latter as in “B,” Fig. III. You will 
find the wood of the graft right for 
successful work when the flower buds 
on the particular branch in question 
are ready to bloom. After the two 
pieces are cut they are placed together 
as shown by “C,” Fig. III. As this is 
done within doors the plants are of 
course potted and the plants, pots 
and all, are placed in damp peat at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. In 
an emergency wet sand may be 
substituted but peat is preferable. 
The peat should be banked up 
about the top of the crock. (See 
Fig. [V.) The temperature should 
be kept at seventy for four weeks, 
but every week 
the position of the 
plants should be 
reversed in order 
that light and air 
may be equally 
distributed. At the 
end of four weeks 
the temperature 
should be reduced 
until at the end of a second four weeks it has 
reached fifty-five. 

During this process of temperature reduction 
the plants should be slowly straightened in position 
and also the wild plant should be cut back until, as 
shown in Fig. V. When weather permits these 
plants can be taken out of their pots with the ball of 
earth and planted in good rich soil in the open air. 
They will continue to develop. 

Grafting is the most expensive method of propa- 
gation and is usually employed to multiply new or 
rare species in a quick and dependable way. There 
is always a large percentage of loss in the different 
ways of propagation even when done by skilled 
growers. However, the ordinary gardener will, 
with a little practice, obtain gratifying results and 
will learn by experiment the various evidences of 
correct development and growth which will render 
his chances of success greater. It will be 
worth any time and attention given, as one experiences the 
joy that comes thru creating new beauty, in the success of the 
mechanical skill evidenced, and in the satisfaction of having 
a rose which has been entirely dependent upon the gardener 
for its growth and prosperity, 


Fit. 








Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Emerson’s Home 





Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all overthe country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonialdays down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps,in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 














T is remarkable that in a world 
where there isso much of beauty, 
and happiness, and pleasure— 
for the asking—where all are occupied if only in their idleness, 
that we should pause now and then and demand to know 
whither we are going; what principles control us in our work 
and play; what Schemer has devised this emotion or that sweet- 
scented violet; this beauty of face, that ugliness of wretched 
penalty. : 
Every soul lives, strives and struggles to fulfillits highest 
destiny. No man seeks to be less than himself in 
saner moments. Everywhere there is a rest- 
less search for divinity. Goods no longer 
interest the wise; the cultured think 
in terms of service rather than in 
terms of the classics, and the 
poets of the world today are 
manufacturers. Why should 
Emerson ever have had a 
hearing? His style was 
so ponderous, so hard to 
fathom at times that 
we often say had he 
lived in this day, he 
would have starved to 
death unnoticed. But 
this is a glib estimate. 
Had there been no Emer- 
son, there would be no to- 
day—and if he were just 
looming up over the hori- 
zon, we would be living in 
a world we know not. His 
influence on the times is 
so deeply marked that no 
weathering has, or can, 
efface it. It wears like the 
milled edge on a gold 
eagle, enduring until the 
face of time is rubbed off. 
He is as eternal as the stars because he grounded himself in 
principles. And, as William Jennings Bryan once observed, 
principles are eternal. Emerson is not read because of his 
literary style, by the rank and file, but in spite of it. He is 
read for the pure gold of his incisive thought—because he 
preached a philosophy of which the world was in sore need. 
The pity of him is that we sometimes have to spend a lifetime 
finding out just what he meant. Like the Carpenter of Galilee, 
he spoke in allu- 
sion and in figures. 
But he is the least 
careless of speech 
of our modern 
writers. Words 
were “hard as can- 
non balls” to him, 
and he hoarded his 
ammunition, striv- 
ing to make each 
shot tell. At times, 
he is careful to de- 
velop his thought 
in great perfection 
of detail; we grasp 
him easily and fan- 
ey ourselves on 
the threshold of a 
great awakening 








Emerson's driveway, showing the 
~n and inevitable woo 
pile in the rear 










Driveway entrance to Emerson’s home at Concord, Mass. 
spent the best 1 ears of his life. 
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heights. 


of light—then, he skips lightly from 
place to place offering no connec- 
tives, no signboards pointing the “3 
way, and we flounder hopelessly as in the mire. Every brood- 
ing thought is a terror and panic chases us out of his virgin 
If we are as persistent in our search for Truth as he 
was, we come out in the end just where he did. 






Emerson is not profound because he is so much above us in 


reason. 


mental reach; he is truly profound because he reveals simple 
truths of conduct to us which appeal tremendously to the 
His fancy is as deceitful of reason as the 


multiplication table, or the flight of time. 


Both are inevitable. 
we fail to measure up to our full 
stature as men and women that 
we disagree or fail to catch his 
eternal truth. 

To Emerson we owe much 


Here Emerson 
The house is large and 
commodious, yet plain and simple 


It is only where 


of the orderliness of our 
very complex modern 
commercial society. I 
was almost tempted to 
say “industrial” so- 
ciety—but in the in- 
dustrial sense we are 
reverting back, as 
there are ‘‘throw- 
backs” in response to 
the law of reversion in the 
animal world, to an earlier 
ancestry. For Emerson 
stood ever as the mouth 
piece of individualism; on 
the other hand, our indus- 
trialism is going back to 
masses, classes, blocs. 
Commercial, however, 
is the word. It symbolizes 
a degree of individualism 
and in the business world 


it still holds water. To this individual world Emerson gave his 
famous law of Compensation which has done much to render 
modern society efficient and orderly. He taught us to adopt 
the price system in our daily affairs—that public office, this 
great business; that promotion, this power; that responsibility, 
this duty; that wealth, this charity—have their price as well 
as the coat on our backs or the groceries we consume. 


He taught us that we cannot escape our debts under this 





Emerson’s grave in Sleepy Hollow ceme- 


tery, 
rugged marble boulder 


oncord. The stone is a 


law, and he drives 
home the truth of 
it with remorseless 
logic. When we 
begin to work on 
that basis, to know 
that we are paying 
for everything we 
get, every fancied 
privilege or right 
in current coin, we 
begin to stand to 
the scratch and 
face the music as 
men. We com- 
mence to measure 
up, to fulfill the 
destiny that is 
within us. When 
no avenue of 
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soupe lies open, men commonly wage the superb — CU 
t. ; 
We acquire a new sense of obligation, not only to 
ourselves but to our fellow men. We cannot take 
advantage of our neighbor, unless we cheat our- 
selves—and if we cheat ourselves we have injured 
every life touching our own. We have started a 
run on the social bank and only time can count 
the losses. 


IKE the average philosopher, his theories ie = - 4 

were workable; they rooted in common experi- 
ence. They were wholesomely sound on their face; J L‘4. — . wi 
they required no defense to gain them currency. “a : 
Thus he says, in his Compensation, ““The farmer 
imagines power and place are fine things. But the 


| 





President has paid dear for his White House. It Emerson’s home from the driveway. His study was at the left of the 

has commonly cost him his peace and the best of entrance doorway, and overlooked the driveway 

his manly attributes.” Again: “A man cannot 

speak but he judges himself. With his will, or against his will, exposure of the established order. He respected the intelligence 
he draws his portrait to the eye of his companions by every of others and their respect for institutions. Where Ingersol! 


rushed in with a club and took savage delight in 
wrecking everything in sight or reach, Emerson 
was more prudent and more effective. He quietly 
reasoned one out into the purer and clearer air. 
Finding that he could no longer conscientiously 
agree with the theology of his day, Emerson quietly 
leaves his pastorate and retires to his own study. 
He had no desire to destroy what he could no longer 
use. He was a new kind of a crusader; he fought 
withsubtler weapons. Ingersoll got hatred without 
stint, national antagonism without measure, and 
more or less of an unfair odium is attached to his 
name even in this day; whereas Emerson was ele- 
vated to the highest pinnacle of fame and is uni- 
versally accepted for his work. Ingersoll was 
driven out of respectable homes, whereas Emerson 
was taken bodily into our schools and is taught to 
our children. Yet, in religion or theology, they 
The house from the rear. The picture was taken from Emerson’s stood on common ground. 
flower garden To visit the home of Emerson is a great experi- 
ence. It is worthwhile to visit a battlefield 
where great issues have hung by the fling of 
Fate; to see the spot where a few sturdy 
pilgrims have first touched foot, in the 
dead of winter, upon a bleak and 
wind-swept shore, is well worth- 
while—but to visit a spot where 
great thoughts have leapt full- 
armed from a responsive brain, 
inspires a humble scribe with a 
type of awe impossible to de- 
scribe. It brings one face to face 
with the eternal majesty of the 
mind; that most mysterious and, 
at the same time, most apparent 
force we have in this life. We know in 
the end, as we stare at these walls, these 
shelves of books, these floors, these 














word. Every opinion reacts on him who 
utters it. .. You cannot do wrong with- 
out suffering wrong.” And again: 
“The borrower runs in his own debt 
. . . There arises on the deed the 
instant acknowledgment of bene- 
fit on the one part and of debt on 
the other; that is, of superiority 
and inferiority. The transaction 
remains in the memory of himself 
and his neighbor; and every new 
transaction alters, according to: its 
nature, their relation to each other.” 
Some have commented on the under- 
lying theme of his writings and of his 
lectures, attaching religious significance 


to them far beyond what Emerson ever windows, not unlike thousands of others 
intended. I believe Emerson had a The vegetable and fruit garden, showing the view the country over—that there is no un- 
theme, but I am not prepared to admit from the drivewav. Emerson’s property raveling the great secret of mind. Out- 
that it concerned itself entirely with the extended to the row of trees wardly, it is as common as so many 
spiritual. His theme, his religion, his shoes, so many horses, so many coats. 
passion, his eternal subject, was Prudence. It colors and tints We look upon the faces about us, and we do not know what 
and shapes everything he ever touched. It is his purpose, his power, what height and breadth (Continued on page 2 


excuse for utterance. He strove manfully to bring 
it to everyone within the hearing of his voice, and 
he lifted his voice with all the power his lungs 
ssessed. He wrote an essay on Prudence, and 
e thus speaks of it: “Prudence is the virtue of the 
senses. It is the science of appearances. It is the 
outmost action of the inward life. It is God taking 
thought for the oxen.”’ Then, again: “Prudence 
does not go behind nature, and ask, whence is it? 
It takes the laws of the world whereby man’s being 
is conditioned, as they are, and keeps these laws, 
that they may enjoy their proper good. . . . Do 
what we can, summer will have its flies. If we 
walk in the woods, we must feed mosquitoes. If 
we go fishing, we must expect a wet coat... We 
are instructed by these petty experiences which 
usurp the hours and the years.” 
His passion was for facts, the truth. He cared 


not what idols, what creeds he might crush or The central in Emerson’ : 
_ idol sh oO path in Emerson’s flower garden, showing the grapess 
overturn in his search. But he was gentle in his Covered summer house in the rear _— 























The ruddy colors of swamp berries, 
black alder and barberry, brighten 
an undisturbed corner 


LOOMLESS winter! Dolefully we spoke of 
its nearness as we passed thru a field already 
seared with autumn yellow. Soon the little 

house would be blossomless. Our brightest bowls 
might try to be sufficient in themselves, but how 
unsuccessfully, and vases that we loved would 
lose the dignity of their use and become mere 
cluttering ornaments. Of course sunny windows 
would hold sturdy green things in prosaic pots 
but these could not save the vases from exile, nor 
satisfy the hungry little bowls, nor yet lend them- 
selves to the graceful, decorative poses of cut 
flowers. 

Gloomily we plodded on until—a branching, 
velvety sumac bloom had to be brushed aside. 
We paused. It had a wine-red beauty we had 
not before taken time to notice. Having in mind 
a tall, blue vase, we gathered an armful of the 
queer, interesting things, thinking to enjoy them 
for a day. But, behold! they occupied the blue 
vase until the following May! 

Bittersweet, which most 
byway ramblers may have 
for the gathering, proved al- 
most as faithful. Nor could 
anything be more satisfy- 
ingly gay than these little 
red berries in their curling, 
orange-lined pods. Bitter- 
sweet may be gathered -be- 
fore or after the pods have 
burst, as they will usually 
open as contentedly in the 
living room as in their own 
green woods. Short tender 
clippings of the brilliant 
berries are charming in 
small bowls. The longer, 
lithe branches of it lend 
themselves to really ex- 
quisite arrangement in the 
_ vases or larger bowls, espe- 
cially if perforated glass or 
pottery weights are placed 
in the latter, into which the 
ends of the branches can be 
firmly tucked. With the 
help of such a_ weight, 
lovely, studied arrange- 
ments of the branches can 
be made and easily re- 


tained. The weights should have rather large holes in them, 


Mullen dock has claimed this 
corner for his very own 


RENE and HAROLD 
HAWKINS 





Fall Gatherings 
for Winter 
Decoration 





For the small bowl, noth- 

ing is better than short, 

tender clippings of bitter- 
sweet 





Or again, autumn-old milkweed pods, 
with a touch of silver gilt and a dust- 
ing of color, become beavtiful 


bittersweet sprays as with our velvet sumacs. 
The tiny berries, scarcely less brilliant than when 
gathered, still clung plentifully to gray-brown 
stems, and it was with a sense of real ingratitude 
that we finally consigned them to the April 
bonfire. 

But in the quest for natural decorations to take 
the place of summer flowers, it was our old 
acquaintance, the mullen dock, who amazed us 
most. It was well on in the winter that we 
noticed that a hundred or so of him had survived. 
We marveled at his weatherproofness, and in a 
purely botanical mood we carried the tallest and 
ugliest of him into the house for a more thoro 
inspection.. Carelessly he was prop in a 
corner for the time being, when, a chance glance, 
and, presto change, he was magnificent! Without . 
a doubt the corner belonged to him and heto the 
corner. We resolved then and there that for 
many winters to come the corner would be de- 
voted exclusively to his descendants. 


Yet old mullen dock and his fellows, whom we had quickly 
brought in that he might have company, needed grooming. 














Already their ragged leaves -began to litter the floor, so we 
stripped one and all of them to a military trimness, and arranged 
the shorter docks so that their heads partly covered the taller 


docks’ thin extremities. 
Had they been found earlier 
there would have been rib- 
bon grass with which to tie 
them into a firm arrange- 
ment easily moved for 
sweeping. As it was, how- 
ever, they did very nicely 
in a floor vase. After that 
we looked up old mullen 
dock’s “family tree’ with 
more zest than ever. We 
were delighted to find that 
he had ancestors both poetic 
and practical. Some imagi- 
native ones had called 
themselves‘‘Jupiter’s 
staffs,” but other docks, 
evidently more domesti- 
cally inclined, were content 
to be known as “candle- 
wick plants,” and were 
actually dipped in tallow to 
make torches for our own 
ancestors. Knowing all 
this we found our mullen 





for, if necessary, these holes can be made smaller by using bits 


of stems or twigs for plugs. 


At the end of winter we parted as reluctantly with our 
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Bittersweet can also be used in 
large bowls if longer stems are 
use 


dock corner the more de- 
lightful. 
Further fall (Con. p 27 
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Photograph, courtesy of Pearce and 
Robi L i Architects. 





A corner in the garden Mrs. Conkling created 


~ How a Plan Created a Distinctive Backyard 


GWENDOLYN WATTS 


T was along in July when I : plants in the background, particu- 
visited this Garden of Dreams, Careful Planning and Persistent larly in borders, and graduate 


tho I had passed by it before Work Created This Beauty Spot down to the front of the borders to 


and admired its inviting green such low growing plants as cro- 
retreats, its dignified yet informal cuses for early bloom, or tulips, or 
borders and its colorful flowers. And while the long slanting for later bloom, the dainty forget-me-not. 
rays of the late afternoon sun gave that touchof magic which That brings us to another point which Mrs. Conkling con- 
only a carefully planned and much loved garden may invite, siders important in the how of developing a garden. That 
the following story un- point is to provide for a 
folded little by little: MomeySuch succession of bloom to 
Mrs. Conkling, the Chomatrs ric chante samme insure constant pleasure, 








and to plant plenty of 
hardy annuals as well 
as perennials. 

“You’ve got to have 
your annuals always, 


wife of an Iowa doctor, 
had always wanted a prior eladiols) Arbor 
garden and had to bide 
her time to get it just 
as most of us do to get 















































the things we most want. ‘ : and each year they do 
Most of the rear of the Detail of fence border shown in above picture their share toward mak- 
small lot was taken up ing a good garden. [ 
by a good-sized garage and driveway and on the lot to the right, wouldn’t think anyone would want to do away with them 
willed to a church by some benefactor, stood an old house which entirely in favor of perennials,” says Mrs. Conkling. 
was rented for practically whatever it would bring. Just as all Together we wandered about her garden, taking note of 
things come to those what are willing to wait long enough, points which would be important in making any backyard a 
opportunity taken at just the right success. Too many people start 
time made it possible to acquire this with geometrical flower beds, only 
additional space. All this is told to Et . to realize later that there is some- 
show that while a well-developed thing lacking. Even the most at- 
garden looks like “a bit of heaven”’ ses Psat tractive place needs more, and one 
set down on earth for the pure enjoy- ; , of the first things to consider is a 
ment of the person who owns it an } Homie ane Ay suitable background, much as you 
of those mortals who pass by, its j _, 74 plan your room decorations from the 
masges of color are not the product of j background of floors and walls. In 
chance. sais Mrs. Conkling’s backyard garden a 
And that planning and planting 3 lattice fence provides this back- 
and care will make your garden just : ground, shutting off the view from 
as much a spot of beauty and a . the alley, and from the side of the 
source of constant joy as Mrs. lot. Toward the front of the lot this 
Conkling’s is to her. Ln fence ends and the space is finished 
Perhaps you have a space in your ~ House with a rather low growing Cutleaf 
backyard not almost completely } Staghorn Sumac flanked by a 
covered by garage and driveway. So soldierly row of quick growing Bohli- 
much the better for you in all ways— ia ana poplars and at the extreme end 
you are all ready to start work if you General we of Mrs. Conkling’s next to the street walk a common 
will remember some of these sug- ckyard garden sumac. 
gestions of how to work out plans for “How did you happen to plant 


space and planting. One of the first fundamentals to observe, this common sumac for the end tree instead of another Cut- 
as Mrs. Conkling’s garden indicates, is to leave plenty of open leaf Staghorn?”’ I asked. 

space. Another is to get away from too many set beds, plant- “In developing a garden,”’ answered Mrs. Conkling, “‘you 
ing rather in uneven masses. Stil! a third is to keep tall growing never want to be obnoxious to your (Continued on page 41 
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With an oil burner the basement can be turned into a recreation room 


The Heir to King Coal 7 


IL is heir! Oil is not only the 
present bone of contention of the 
civilized nations but it is the 

means of content to many a home where 
coal has become an impossibility to get, 
either on account of lack of supply or 
due to the high cost. 

King Oil at your service for heating 
the house and heating the water in the 
house! You see with these two “heats” 
attended to you have very little to 
worry about. 

There are two distinct ways to heat 
the house with oil: one the portable 
oil stove, and the other the oil burning 
furnace, a rather recent development. 
We shall first talk about the oil burning 
furnace because it is the newest of the 
heating methods. The nicest thing 
about burning oil in the furnace is that 
you can use the furnace or boiler that 
has been with you forever and simply 
have a few necessary adjustments and 
additions (the oil part) attached. You 
see this doesn’t cost nearly as much as 


if you had to put in the new boiler. No, just let the oil burner 
man “fix up” the furnace and you will have a new one for old. 
All that has to be done is to take off the door of the furnace, 


take out the grate and add 
unto its void the oil appar- 
atus and from thence for- 
ward you will be heated by 
oil, and with all its accom- 
panying advantages: no coal 
dust to creep up the stairs to 
soil your curtains, etc., etc., 
and enlarge laundry bills and 
cleaning bills, no great coal 
bills, a clean and lovely dust- 
less cellar. You are spared 
ashes, their dust and their 
cartage and you are beauti- 
fully comfortable. 

The oil burner is simplicity 
itself. Think of a perfume 
atomizer and you will be 
imagining a part of the oil 
burning machine. Yes, be- 
cause in order that each par- 


Sa eS 


TRE 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


Oil Solves Many a Problem 





This oil burner is independent of electrical 


or mechanical aids 


A problem most of us must combat 
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ticle of oil be burned the oil is sprayed 
into the furnace or atomized, so that 
every little particle of oil be consumed 
and give you the value of the oil used 
therein. You see if every “smitch”’ of 
oil were not completely burned up you 
would have a delightful odor of oil 
playing about which would make the 
oil burner a.curse. In this way the 
atomizer so manages the oil supply in 
permitting every particle to get burned 
up that there is no odor, and no waste 
and no danger. 

It took a long time to develop the 
oil burner mechanism for the home. 
For it presented many a problem. It 
was all right for factories and ships 
where a heavy oil could be pre-heated 
and forced thru the burner under pres- 
sure to the sprayed end. But in the 
home such a mechanism would mean 
constant nursing of the machine, and 
more involved machinery than is fitting 
for home use because of the need of an 
engineer to stand by at all times. In 


these days when a cook is hard to get, it would have been 
foolishness to use this industrial or maritime oil burner in the 
home. So the engineers got busy and invented simple home 


types, varying in simple ways 
from each other, but the 
main idea underlying them 
all. 

At this writing there are 
four or five good oil burners 
on the market, so we will pro- 
ceed to tell you what the 
main types are and give you 
their points. 

Motor Driven: Kerosene or 
some oil which is not heavy 
enough to need pre-heating 
to make it atomizible must 
be used. It is forced thru 
to the atomizer burner by 
motor driven fans. 

The usual equipment is 
the boiler you have, or having 
none, a new one, a buried 
storage (Cont. on p. 24 
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1. Fernery. 2. Flower basket; 3 and 4. Jardineres; 5. Work basket; 6. Fruit basket; 7. Favor; 8. Sandwich 
tray; 9. Plant basket; 10. Scrap basket. At the right of the center is a small mat made from leftover reed 


It Is Easy to Weave Baskets, Part II 


NSERT the ends of three weavers in 
| three adjoining spaces, holding them 
firmly with left fingers until the weav- 
ing has been well started. The “left 
hand weaver” is always whichever weaver 
lies next to your left hand. Each of the weavers, therefore, 
as the weaving proceeds, will become the “left hand weaver.” 
Mark now with your pencil the spoke behind which the left 
hand weaver lies. This is your initial spoke. ' 

Pick up the left weaver, go over the two spokes at the right, 
and under the third spoke, bringing that weaver out the space 
adjoining the weaver at the right. Now proceed with the next, 
and the next. Do this with each weaver in succession, always 
picking up the one at the left. Be sure to cross it over the 
other two. Continue until you have used all spokes once, as 
far as the initial spoke. Now we must “reverse.” 

To reverse, pick up the right hand weaver, which is the last 
one you laid down, put it over the next two spokes to the right, 
and under the third and out the next space. Repeat with the 
middle weaver. Lastly, with the “left hand weaver.’”’ Your 
left hand weaver now should come out from behind your initial 
spoke. 

If you want to proceed with a second row, continue as before, 
with the left hand weaver again. If not, you now cut the weav- 
ers off. You will notice that the three ends are exactly above 
the original ends, that is, behind the same three spokes where 
they started. Of course the initial spoke is the one at the left 
of the three. If such is not the case, rip out until all weavers 
lie at the left of the initial spoke, and try again. 

As I have already said, triple weave is made the same as the 
three-rod coil, only with finer reed. It is not necessary to 
reverse each row as in the coil, altho it may be done. The 
object in reversing is to prevent the “hump” or uneven place 
—_ would be bound to show up when weaving with heavy 
reed. : 

This is a very good stitch to use up your odds and ends and 
short pieces of reed. In triple weave the turned down ends do 
not show, therefore it is advisable to turn down both old and 
new ends in mending short weavers. Turning down the ends 
strengthens the basket. Naturally, then, the more short pieces 
(seraps) you use, the more ends you can turn down, and the 
stronger your basket will be. And if properly done, mending 
in triple weave is not noticeable onthe right side of the basket. 

{How to turn down and mend the Triple Weave: You will 
remember that the mending spoke is the spoke back of which 
both old and new weavers cross. Crush, with your pincets, 
the old weaver close to the right of the mending spoke, and 
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turn it down here. This weaver must 
be at the right of, and in the same space 
with, the mending spoke. Now insert 
the new weaver in thru the space where 
the old one should have come out, cross 
it back of the mending spoke, carry it over and turn it down at 
the right of the spoke which is at the left of the mending spoke. 
This will be perfectly clear to you when you have your work 
in your hand, altho just now it may be a bit confusing. I can- 
not too strongly emphasize the importance of mending cor- 
rectly. Figure 1 on page 48 of the September issue of Fruit, 
Garden and Home illustrates this step. 

Coils, cther than “three-rod’’: In a three-rod coil we have, as 
you know, three weavers. In a four-rod coil, then, we have 
four weavers, and in a five-rod coil we have five weavers. In 
a three-rod coil we took the left hand weaver over two and 
under one spoke. Now, in a four-rod coil we take the left hand 
weaver over three and under one. In a five-rod coil we take 
the left hand weaver over four and under one. 

All coils are reversed each row. In reversing in a three-rod 
coil, we took the right hand weaver over two and under one 
spoke. So, in reversing a four-rod coil we take the right hand 
weaver over three and under one, and in the five-rod coil we 
take the right hand weaver over four and under one. 

Centers and bases: To set up a wooden base count the holes 
in your base and soak the required number of spokes. Test 
the spokes by bending sharply in your fingers. When pliable 
enough, insert one in each hole, about two inches thru the base. 
Put each spoke over the spoke to the right and flat on the base 
back of the second one. This gives a pretty twist under the 
base. Place on a flat surface and press gently for a few minutes. 

If preferred, the spokes may be dipped in glue, forced into 
the holes and left over night todry. In this case soak only the 
spokes that need to bestraightened, and dry them before gluing. 

Never allow water to touch the base, as they are apt to warp 
or crack. 

There are several kinds of bases, the two most popular kinds 
being the “button center’ and the “Indian center.’ These 
two bases (or centers) will now be described to avoid repetition 
in the directions for the individual baskets. Either of these 
bases may be used (unless your directions state otherwise). 

A properly made base should be raised in the center so that 
the basket will set level, and if this has not been done in the 
weaving, the base may be soaked after it has been finished and 
foreed into shape. 

Button base: Cut the spokes the length of the diameter of the 
basket, unless otherwise specified. Usually eight spokes are 
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used. Four of these are slit in the center and the other four are 
inserted to form a cross. Use a doubled weaver Number 2 or 
Number 1 beginning on the inserted spokes. Cross on both 
top and bottom to hold these eight spokes closely together. 
Twist your weavers between the groups of four spokes as for 
parallel weaving. On the fourth row, separate spokes into 
pairs. On the ninth row, separate into singles, and continue 
until the base is the required size. 

The number of spokes may be doubled by adding an equal 
number after the tenth row of weaving and separating again 
into singles at about the fifteenth row. This you will find gives 
you thirty-two spokes. 

If an odd number of spokes is needed, insert an extra spoke 
as soon as possible, usually about the seventh or eighth row. 
(Or, a half-length spoke may be inserted with the other four in 
the slit). An odd spoke is needed only when you wish to do 
simple “over and under” stitch. 

Indian Center: To make this cut sixteen spokes the length 
of the diameter of the basket, unless otherwise specified. Lay 
four spokes on the table and cross them with four others; place 
four more diagonally across these and the remaining four 
across in the other diagonal space. Slip the end of a weaver 
(Number 2 or Number 1) under the group next to the table 
and hold it with your left thumb. Work over and under the 
eight spokes (a group of four equals one spoke). When the 
weaver has been once around, you should be able to pick up 
the work successfully with the weaver. Continue three times 
around. Because there is an even number of spokes, this gives 
you a band effect. 


T° make the second “band,” carry your weaver under two 
groups and bring it up over the third group. This reverses 
your “over and under.” Make three rows of this. To get back 
to the first ‘over and under” again carry the weaver under two 
groups and up over one. This will match your first “band.” 
You are now ready to separate your spokes into pairs. Con- 
tinue as before, using two, instead of four spokes for nine rows. 
This makes three “bands’’ over the paired spokes—six in all. 

The number of bands may be varied. From now on use 
parallel weaving until the base is the required diameter. 

Borders: 1. The simplest of all is the “loop border.”’ This is 
formed by turning down each spoke in succession into the weav- 
ing to form loops above the edge of the basket. The spoke 
may be turned down beside, but not crossing, the next spoke— 
forming single loops. To form interwoven loops, we take one 
spoke, which we will call Number 1, cross it over Number 2, 
under Number 3 and turn it down beside Number 4. Now take 
Number 2, cross it over Number 3, under Number 4, and turn 
it down beside Number 5. Do this with each spoke in succes- 
sion, being careful to go over and under in the same order. This 
is sometimes called “lace border.” 

This border may be varied indefinitely by using a little 
originality. Manipulate each spoke consistently. 

2. The most durable is the “commercial” or plaited border. 
It is also one of the most effective. Once mastered, you will 
find yourself using it in preference to any other for most 
baskets. After soaking the spokes (above the edge of the 
basket), number any six consecutively. 

Lay down Number 1 back of Number 2, and bring it out in 
front of Number 3. Now lay down Number 2 back of Number 
3 and bring it out in front of Number 4. Pick up Number 1, 
cross in front of Number 3, back of Number 4, and bring it out 
in front of Number 5, and lay down the first standing spoke 
(in this case, Number 3) beside it. You now have a “pair” laid 
down between the fourth and fifth spokes. Hold them flat 
with your left thumb; pick Number 2, go in front of Number 
4, back of Number 5, and bring it out in front of Number 6; 
lay down your first standing spoke (in this case Number 4) 
beside it. You now have a second pair coming out between the 
fifth and sixth spokes. From now on it is simple. If this is the 
first time you have done it, I would suggest that you rip this 
much out and practice it until you have thoroly mastered it. 
This may save you from ripping out the entire border just as 
you are about to finish, for unless the border has been properly 
started, it will be impossible to properly finish. 

The rule is, as soon as two pairs have been laid down, pick 
up the right hand reed of the left hand pair, going in front of 
the first standing spoke, back of the next, out in front of the 
third, and lay down the first standing spoke flatly beside it, 
holding in place with your thumb. Repeat this all the way 
around the basket, always picking up, each time the right 
hand reed of the left hand pair. 

You will notice that the left hand spoke of the left hand pair 
is dropped each time as a “dead spoke.”’ Some teachers cut it 
off on the outside of the basket, but I prefer to leave them 
until the border is complete—that is, until you have a dead 
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spoke coming out each space all the way around the basket. 
Then pick up each dead spoke in succession and insert it into 
the space at the right, and under t-vo reeds. 

Now you will have three reeds side by side instead of two. 
Cut off the dead spokes on the inside of the basket. It is im- 
possible to find the starting place in a properly made border. 

All of the baskets illustrated and many, many others which 
you will soon be designing for yourself are a matter of small 
moment to make and a matter of great convenience to have. 
The Scrap Basket, which measures nine and a half inches from 
rim to floor and is thirteen inches wide inside the rim, is one 
that has seen hard wear for six years in my own home, as 
waste basket and jardiniere. It has been moved and jammed 
many times but is so staunchly made it will stand hard and 
constant usage. Any basket, if properly made, and properly 
finished, should look better with age and we can almost say, 
improve with use. 


A of these directions, supplemented by those which we 
gave in our first article on weaving, will give every step in 
the process of making. The scrap basket is, in fact, the very 
basket on which to practice the simple stitches described in 
the Stitch Directions. 

First obtain a six-inch wooden base perforated for Number 
4 reed. Glue twenty-three spokes, each twenty-three inches 
long, into the holes in the base. Then dry over night. Do not 
soak the spokes unless necessary to straighten them and dry 
out again test gluing into the base. (If a Number 4 reed 
slips use the next size larger, Number 5, or twist the Number 4 
size under the base as described in the Base Directions. Thus 
you have some choice, you See, in the use of such materials as 
you may happen to have. 

Make four rows of three-rod coil, remembering to reverse 
each time. (See directions for each stitch if you are not 
familiar with them.) Next make eighteen rows of over and 
under with a single Number 4 reed. If you have to renew, 
“patch” as described in the Stitch Directions. Use fourteen 
rows of simple over and under with a flat reed, and then eight 
rows with a single Number 5 reed of Japanese over and under. 

The remaining steps in consecutive order follow: 

Five rows of three-rod coil with Number 4 reeds. 
Three rows over and under with flat reed. 

Four rows of three-rod coil with Number 4 or 5 reed. 
Commercial border with the spokes. 

Stain the basket brown and wax it. Then all the cleaning 
it will need will be a good brushing which will serve to increase 
the polish as well as clean. 

Plant and flower baskets of reed have a distinctive, woodsy 
appearance which enhances the natural beauty of growing 
things. Fora Plant Basket which is to hold a four and one-half 
inch flower pot, use a five-inch wooden base perforated with 
seventeen holes for Number 4 reed. Cut seventeen spokes 
seventeen inches long (Number 4 reed) and twist under the 
base. Above the base begin with three rows of four-rod coil 
(Number 4 reed) followed by fourteen rows of flat reed, and 
three rows of three-rod coil done with Number 4 reed. Finish 
with a commercial border. 

The handle is a fifty-eight inch strip of Number 8 reed, in- 
serted thru the weaving on each side of the base. Wind with a 
well-soaked Number 3 weaver, beginning at the border, and 
ending on the opposite side by weaving in and out as neatly as 
possible in the border. If the weaver is not long enough to 
use double, use two singles, laying them side by side. The 
bottom of the basket may be kept dry by putting the cover of 
a tin can in it, beneath the flower pot. 


UST a hint as to how to make a container for a six-inch flower 
pot will be helpful. Set up a five-inch base as before. Vary 

the design by using two rows of four-rod coil of Number 4 
or eight rows of parallel (Number 4); seven rows of flat 
reed; seven rows of parallel, Number 4, and four rows of four- 
rod coil. The handle is a sixty-five inch strip of Number 8 
reed, wound with Number 3 weavers. 

The Flower Basket illustrated is made to take an ordinary 
flared top tumbler, which may be removed. 

Make a three and a half inch base on eight pieces of Number 
2 reed, twenty-one inches long. Turn up the spokes with a 
three-rod coil, (triple weave), and continue with eleven rows of 
the same, made with three Number 2’s. To make the open 
work, a half-inch above the weaving, cross the spokes and make 
four rows of parallel with a doubled Number 2 weaver. An inch 
above this again cross the spokes, and make one row of parallel 
with a doubled Number 2 weaver; then, separating the spokes, 
continue with seven more rows of parallel. 

Finish with a “lace’’ or interwoven’ (Continued cn page 36 
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| JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


bee! can give every room in your home that 
delightful air of immaculate cleanliness by 
using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occasionally on 
your woodwork, floors and linoleum. Johnson’s 
Wax cleans, polishes, preserves, protects—all 
in one operation. It adds years to the lifeand 
beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 


and artistic as hardwood. 
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FREE—Book on Home Beautifying Ras 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Department F. G. H. 10, Racine, Wisconsin 
‘“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Please send me free and postpaid your Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing 


MY DEALER IS 


MY ADDRESS 
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T’S easy to keep your floors and linoleum 

like new with a Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush equipped with new Wax Applying 
Attachment. Your dealer will give you a lb. of 
Johnson’s Wax FREE withthe brush. Price of 
brush $3.50—West of Rockies $4.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply you—order direct from us. 


Are You Building ? 


If so—you should have our book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying 
It tells how inexpensive soft woods 


may be finished so they are as beautiful 


Includes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
Tells just what materials to use and how to apply them. 
work of experts—profusely illustrated. 
Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and expert answer to 
all questions on Interior Wood Finishing—without cost or obligation. 


This book is the 


Use coupon below for a free copy. 
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GOZY AND WELL PLANNED HOMES 






Two Compact and Attractive Houses 
M. L. KEITH 


and comfort, a shelter for those we love most. Whether 
it be just a humble little cottage or a mansion of rare 
beauty, home has the same meaning to me the world over. 
An artistic, appealing design is the first requisite toward 
making a real home, and pictured here are two designs that 
have found immediate success among true home-lovers. Either 
one, you will find, can be had at a moderate cost. 
Design No. 13 is an attractive little cottage with a generously 


Horna is a magic word: to most of us it is a haven of rest 
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large porch—an effective background for shrubs and climbing 
vines. It is of stucco construction, and economical to build 
because of its simplicity. 

The bedrooms, bath and stairs to attic all open to a center 
hall, from which egress can be had thru the side entrance. There 
are four additional rooms shown on the second floor, one of 
which is of very good size; the others are small but would 
answer nicely as maid’s and sewing rooms. 

The first floor plan is all that can be desired, with its large 
living room and fireplace, cozy dining room, two chambers, 
bath, and convenient kitchen. The width of this house is 
twenty-six feet and the depth forty-one feet, exclusive of porch 
projection. 

At the right is design No. 14. It is an artistic semi-bungalow 
of shingle and stucco construction. Five rooms and bath 
meet the requirements of a very great number of home builders, 
and where these are all on one floor, the housework may be 
done with minimum effort. 
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Floor plan for design No. 13 
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The little entrance parlor, with its heavily timbered hood 
and well-designed door in Craftsman style, lends an air of 
dignity and stability to the whole house. A bay with wide 
shelf for ferns and flowers adorns one end of the living room, 
while the other is taken up by the fireplace with small windows 
at either side, under which built-in bookcases could be placed 
to advantage. 

A stairway is provided to the attic, and one or two small 
chambers could be obtained there. The width of this house, 
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without projections, is twenty-six feet ;thedepth thirty-six feet. 

Both of these houses fit in well with the limiting factors of 
the average town lot. Each one lends itself to good landscape 
development, due in part to simplicity of design, and in part. 
to arrangement of the rooms. There will be room for shrub- 
bery masses of ample size to tie the house down to the lawn. 

Because of the location of the entrance the drive from the 
street might be made to serve as a walk also, under some 
circumstances and with proper shrubbery arrangement, thus 
effecting a slight but worthwhile saving. 


Answers to Questions—Any question pertaining to the plans 
shown or relative to planning, building or building materials will 
be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine, Des Moines, Iowa. (Always 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope). Complete blue- 
prints and specifications will be furnished for any plan shown on 
this page. 
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Floor plan for design No. 14 
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fet Munsingwear Cover you with Satisfaction | 


UNSING 
Cur 


for Men, Women and Children 


Munsingwear is made in a great variety of styles 
and fabrics. It may be had in form fitting knit- 
ted garments, in loose fitting woven garments. 


The knitted garments are offered in light, medi- 
um and heavy weight fabrics of fine cotton, 
cotton and wool mixed, silk and wool mixed, 
and all wool. They may be had in all the want- 
ed styles in union suits for men, women and 
children, also in vests, drawers and bloomers 
for women and girls, and in bands, wrappers and 
binders for infants. 


The woven garments may be had in white and 
pastel shades in voiles, mulls, crepes and tub 
silks in dainty feminine suits for women and in 
a great variety of attractive light weight fabrics 
in athletic styles for men. 


Because of the fine quality of fabric and work- 
manship, knit or woven into all Munsingwear 
garments, and because of the unusual value and 
service that Munsingwear garments give the 
wearer, it has been possible to establish agencies 
with one or more of the leading merchants in 
practically every town of importance in the Uni- 
ted States. It will pay you to locate the Mun- 
singwear dealer in your community and let him 
outfit all the members of your family in Mun- 
singwear. There is a right Munsingwear size 
ad ae for everybody. 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Heir to King Coal 


tank, pipe lines to and from the cellar 
which feed the heater by gravity, an 
electric motor, a pump, fan, electric or 
gas pilot light for igniting the oil and a 
thermostat near the operating motor and 
somewhere in the house, conveniently 
placed, so as to keep the temperature even 
and the oil burner working a lot when 
necessary, or slightly, or not at all when 
the house is warm enough. The thermo- 
stat automatically controls the furnace. 
So when your rooms are cold the thermo- 
stat guard will turn on the fire, and when 
they are hot enough it will turn off the 
heat so that you will not waste oil or gas 
and you will be sure that the house is 
evenly and economically heated. 

Last year, even in the coal districts, 
oil burners were the most popular and 
cherished things! 

Non Motor Type: But to go back. 
Whereas in the above type there was a 
motor used to force the oil into particles 
(atomize), in this type no electric motor 
is necessary. Instead of the motor, water 
power is used. This, of course, has its 
advantages, because it can never be put 
out of “kilter” in an electric atmosphere 
upheaval. Yet we realize that the heater 
is rarely used in times of electric storms. 
Still if yon can get a non-electric it means 
just that much less machinery. However, 
there is very little choice after all, for 
whatever power you use, in any place 
on the globe, has its “off” moments. 
Both types of machine are excellent if 
you buy the best from the best makers 
and have it installed by “them that know 
how.” 

To know whether the oil is burning 
rightly and that the machine is doing well, 
ust glimpse above the chimney and see 
if it is emitting a soft, simple haze and 
not a smoke. You can see here another 
advantage, can’t you? Suppose you and 
your neighbors have your clothes out on 
the line. Don’t you think it is nice not to 
have coal dust painting charcoal sketches 
on your sheets and lingeries? Well, that 
is one of the advantages of the oil burner; 
it will keep the district in which it burns 
—_ and sweet, yet warm and comfort- 
able. 


Oil Supply 


Much is said about the lessening of the 
oil supply. Don’t worry about it, it hasn’t 
kept you from buying a motor car, has 
it? Well, you will not feel any lessening 
of oil bulk in your day, so do not borrow 
trouble. The best burner to have is the 
kerosene burner as the supply of kerosene 
is easier to get as the fleets of wagons sail 
about on vaster seas. 

The matter of cost depends entirely 
on the place where you live, so not know- 
ing each one of you, we can say that this 
is a matter for your own investigation. 
The company with whom you deal will 
be glad to give you all the data there is to 
give about the oil service, frequency and 
costs. 


Caal vs. Oil 


On the quality of oil depends its thermal 
power that is to say, its heat giving off 
power as it burns. Usually one pound of 
anthracite coal gives off 11,000 heat units 
one gallon of kerosene gives 136,000 
units per gallon. Thus 162 gallons will be 
equivalent to 2,000 pounds (one ton) of 
coal. But remember all this depends a 
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igs boiler efficiency and quality of 
uel. 

The cost of getting as much heat from 
oil as from a ton of coal will be approxi- 
mately seven or eight dollars! 

For some reason oil seems not to get 
laboritis, etc., but coal gets this disease, 
with all its mine and transportation 
maladies. It is really getting to be a very 
harrowing thing the way our winters 
assume terrifying proportions because 
we are so uncertain of fuel supply. Coal 
has already worked serious harm in fail- 
ing, but oil has ascended the throne. 

The Thermostat 

We spoke of the thermostat device on 
these oil heaters to control the heating 
of your house. Similar devices, be it re- 
membered, can be used on other heating 
plants and will save you money, fuel 
and inconvenience. 

So, with the thermostat and an excellent 
layout, you have naught to do but supply 
the oil and let the heater do the rest. 

I think that many pene will think 
that the oil burner must dangerous. 
But the proof that it is not is that the 
insurance companies make no difference 
in rates and that the fire underwriters 
make no different arrangements. 

Be it remembered, however, that there 
is no power on earth, (Goodness included!) 
that cannot be misused. Gas, electricity, 
water, steam and oil all come under the 
heading of power that can be misused, 
but when we use them normally, and no 
one goes out of the way to be foolish or 
insane, they will redound to comfort and 
economy. So it is with the oil burner. 

Because it is so well expressed I am 
going to quote from “Lubrication,” a 
magazine published by a Texas oil 
company, a few sane precautions in the 
use of oil as a heating fuel. 

“1. Be sure that the apparatus is in- 
stalled in accordance with the regulations 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
your local municipal authorities. 

2. Inspect the system daily to see that 
everything is operating properly, and 
that the pilot light tip (where used) is 
free from carbon. Never hunt for leaks 
with a candle or any naked light. 

3. In installing a new system be sure 
that all flues have been cleaned out and 
dampers are open wide before starting up. 

4. Keep all papers, rags or other rub- 
bish out of the furnace room. 

5. Do not allow unignited oil to spray 
or drip from the burner into the furnace 
at any time. This oil may collect on the 
furnace floor and result in the accumula- 
tion of combustible gases which may cause 
an explosion when the burner is lighted. 

6. Allow no one to experiment with 
the apparatus. 

7. Wherever a motor is installed, in- 
spect the bearings for proper lubrication 
twice a week. These are usually ring 
oiled and will require addition of new 
oil about once a week, and cleaning out 
the wells about once every three months. 
A light motor or engine oil is suitable for 
such lubrication. This oil may also be 
used on other wearing parts of the system. 

8. 1t1s advisable thoroly to overhaul the 
equipment at the beginning of each heat- 
ing season. This should preferably be 
done by the company that installed the 
burner, which usually maintains a service 

department for this purpose,” _ 


There are safety devices on the best 
heaters to insure against all danger of 
overflow of oil, too rapid, too slow flow, 
dripping, etc., so these precautions are 
well taken care of. 

The Oil Burner 

Then the oil burner, to summarize, can 
use pretty nearly any good oil distillate 
of lighter grades of fuel oil. Some burners 
have the electric motor which atomizes 
and others have the super-heated steam 
mechanism which atomizes. The in- 
tenseness of the flame is regulated by 
the thermostat and the oil comes to you 
in wagons and you store it in a tank 
piped to your cellar and you usually have 
a storage tank in the cellar from which 
the oil feeds the furnace by gravity. 

The oil must burn in a clear flame, no 
odor. It is well that there be no moving 
parts to get out of order, such as blowers, 
etc., air compressors and the like. Of 
course the simpler the machinery the 
better and easier is the machine to use, 
if bought with a guaranty and if bought 
from a well established firm which can 
give you addresses where you can go and 
see the machine in operation and talk 
to the owners. In my experience, I have 
never heard of disgruntled users of the 
oil burning furnace which was bought 
from a reputable firm; in fact, the poeple 
who use them are ecstatic and I don’t 
e rate when I use that word either! 
And you can use the cellar for a billiard 
room or play room, it remains so cool and 
clean. 

Other Princes of the Realm 


You all know the oil heater, the portable 
oil heater which has so successfully 
warmed your tent or bungalow or bath- 
room in the winter or in the late summer 
when autumn threatens. This needs no 
eulogy from me as it is a joy. This last 
winter I was week ending at a farm house 
unheated and rambling, and in my room 
I had a portable oil heater. I could keep 
it near enough my bed to turn it off and 
on without getting out of bed and it was 
a great boon to be able to light it in the 
cold morning without walking across the 
floor glace. 

The stationary oil water heater, too, 
which can be put in the bath room, and 
keep one from depending on cookery for 
heat, is “priceless.” The stove may be 
ever so idle and yet you and your guests 
and family can have hot water. The 
stationary heater consists of a simple 
metal boiler and an oil burner of approved 
type beneath it. So you can burn it all 
day long and you will not feel the expense 
but you will feel more comfortable an 
cleaner from hot water baths. 

Radiant Heater 

You have seen these in the fire places, 
trying their best to make folk think that 
the dear old fire place is no longer a lost 
joy. These are usually constructed of 
sheet brass polished and use clay mantel 
burners. The minute the gas is lighted 
the mantel becomes luminous and reflects 
the heat into the room. They should be 
attached to flues whenever possible. 

Indirect Heat 

Another form of radiant heater is the 
one that forces up air and gas from be- 
neath thru a screen. When lighted it 
heats by indirect heat thru much iron: 
The heat here is reflected and consequently 
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' UT DOWN your fuel bills. Get all the heat you want—right where you want it—and save money, too! Install a 
Bulldog furnace. |t comes to you completely erected—goes through any door—fits any height of basement—and you 
install it yourself in less than two hours! “‘Getting it up was just work enough to settle my supper,” says Wm. Allman, 
of Topeka, Kansas. 
And the comfort you get! Don’t put up with the old fashioned stove heat or some outworn furnace—when you can so 
easily get the latest and pane advance in scientific heating. Burns almost any kind of fuel, from hard coal to cheap 
screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night! And it gives so much heat for so little fuel that the Bulldog users are amazed! 
You may want to burn coal—but just to show you how the Bulldog burns even the very lowest grade fuel, read the follow- 
ing letter: 
‘ HEATS HOME FOR 25¢ A WEEK 
Edward R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, N. D, writes: ‘I can run my Bulldog furnace steady for fourteen days in normal 
weather conditions on the actual cost of fifty cents! Hard to believe, is it? That’s what some of my neighbors thought untill I 
showed them! We have an unlimited cmount of grain screenings in this country. That's the fuel I'm using.” 
Most Heat; Least Fuel Best Furnace He Ever Saw 
W.L. Stowe, of North Reading, Mass., says: **The Bulldog is the best furnace I have ever 
**I have had all kinds of heaters and can truth- seen. To say I like it would be putting it mild. 
fully say the Bulldog gives the most heat with Our house is as warm as summer and it was 
the least fuel and care.” that quick installed.” — John Hardman, 
oxboro, Wisconsin. 
214 Tons Heats 5 Rooms : y 
5 One user says: “I burned only 2% tons of Banks Fire Night and Day 
coal last winter and hea five rooms a Jos. J. Farrell of Shermerville, Ill.. says: *‘I 
bath.” Another says: ‘‘Gives me 85 degrees have had to keep banked fires night pom» OR to 
temperature in below zero weather!” keep the temperature below 70 degrees.” 
That’s what Bulldog owners say about this wonderful furnace. And there are many more 





letters just as enthusiastic. Get our FREE Book! Read these letters. Write TODAY! 


F 





The Bulldog $ 
OT) 
Co-nes Completely Erected! 


PUTS IT IN YOUR HOME—Then only $10 a month! 


Only $10 down brings you the Bulldog, so that you can examine it and judge for 
yourself. Then, if you decide to keep it pay only $10 a month. We have factory 
connections in both East and West and we ship from the nearest point. 





Complete combustion of all gasses saves 25% of your coal bill. The exclusive 
Remember, the Bulldog is different and better, oblong fir “oe is not only ideal for coal, but enables you to keep a wood 
with many patented, exclusive features that are fire over night. 


Aa Sener an ae Saar SONS, Sine Sans Snot The Bulldog is the only furnace whose heat can be regulated by a mere touch of 
e Bulldog is the only furnace of square construc- : ; . . > 4 
the foot on the acy pay No fussing with chains or =i But get our 


tion, giving straight free passage of air; it is the Ls . 
only furnace with the Gable Top radiator, which Gries hor D TODAY? fh out ALL about this WOND FURNACE. 


receives all the direct rays of the fire. 


Send for Free Book’? | »1:0x 20s. pep. 27) on. 


Let us show you how to have Remember, the Bull- Without obligating me in any way, please send me your frev 
all the heat you want—where dog comes to you for catalog and $10 down offer on the Bulldog Furnace. 

you want it — and when you only $10 down; then 

want it—and save money. $10 a month. Get ready now for the 


| 
/ 
| 


Learn how our amazingly low winter blasts to come. Give your wife DENG vcnceveccenedancnnssesecentesinttiie guadpbasuseecqese 
tice has been made possible and kiddies the best there is. You can 
S standardization. do it easily. Send the coupon today. 





19th Street and California Avenue, 


Babson Bros., berstwent 24-77, Chicago, Ulinois 






























No home may be 
said to be really 
modern that lacks 
the distinction of 
oak floors in every 
room. They are 
a legacy that you 
will leave to the 
next generation, 
and they will be 
modern then. 


Importance of Floors in 
Interior Decoration 


By the use of two new tones with which 
oak can be finished, together with the 
natural or weathered finish, the various 
rooms of a home may be given more indi- 
vidual treatment. In many of the newer 
dwellings a natural finish is used in the 
library and living rooms. In the dining 
room the new soft gray finish is relied upon 
to lend greater charm to the furniture, 
drapes and wall tones. Very lovely “forest 
aoe ll suggestive of whispering tree tops, 
1as been found to be ideally suited to oak 
floors in the sun rooms. 


The effect of floors in different tones is 
charming. Each adapts itself perfectly to 
the requirements of the particular scheme 
of interior decoration used in that room. 
This choice of finish now opens up an en- 
tirely new field in interior arrangement. A 
greater variety of wall tones and drapes 
may be used. Choice pieces of furniture take 
on new distinction. The beauty of rare floor 
coverings is enhanced. 


You can easily bring infinitely greater 
charm to your own home. “Perfection” 
Oak flooring will enhance the beauty of 
every piece of furniture. It will serve as a 
mellow ground color that will harmonize 
perfectly with your wall tones, and add 
distinction to your pictures and drapes. 
“Perfection” will remain beautiful for 
generations. It never needs replacement. It 
is a legacy that you may leave to your 
children’s children, and it will be modern 
then. 


If you you do not readily find a lumber 
dealer who carries “Perfection” Brand Oak 
Flooring write to us and we will advise you 
of the address of one who does. We would 
be pleased to send you a copy of our latest 
booklet ‘The Overlooked Beauty Spots in 
Your Home.” A request will bring it by 
return post. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


‘PERFECTION 


Brand Oak Flooring 
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Among Ourselves 


HOW WE FINANCED OUR HOME 

A few days ago I received my first copy of Fruit, 
Garden and Home for which I subscribed when shown 
the March number by a friend and believe it will be 
of interest to many readers to tell them how I ac- 
quired my home. 

We were married in 1913 and had no money but I 
earned $65 per month as a railwsy clerk. “We sat 
down to save $10 per month of this and managed to 
keep it up for a year when, thru reduction of force, I 
was laid off. After four months I landed another job 
at $65 per month and we started over again. Our 
savings had been used up. After two years we had 
$250 in the bank and we Pass around for a home of 
our own. Every night after work from 6 o’clock to 
7 o'clock I would look at houses and in this manner 
I learned to get a fair idea of the value of the property 
in our town. All‘prices were too high to compare 
with the figures I used in arriving at a reasonable 
value. The following table shows the comparative 
value of your own home against paying rent: 

house costing $2,000 would cost per year— 
Interest on $2,000 at 7 percent... $140.00 


axes +o rsh Lawes se ehe 35.00 
ee eS 5.00 
Water. ee a ee s 12.00 
Upkeep (painting, repairs, etc.)... 25.00 
Depreciation, figuring the value of 

house without ground at 40 years 

life of house, $i600............ 40.00 
ee ee ee $257.00 
ee OE MORNIN. 5.0 nna. 54900000008 21.40 


At that time almost any house at a value of around 
$2,000 would rent for $12 per month and it was 
cheaper to rent. Finally after looking around two 
months I found a house for sale at a value that com- 

ared favorably with my figures and its rental value. 

t was a four-room house with bath and rented for 
$8 per month. The price was $750. I came home 
that night my face full of smiles and told my wife 
that I had found our home. A few days later we were 
in possession, having made our first payment of $250. 
Soon after that came the war and with the increase 
in the cost of living my salary was increased. The 
value of property also increased as well as the rent, 
but our debt decreased. In two years more we had 
our house paid for and it was some satisfaction to 
look at the house, the lawn and the garden and know 
that all belonged to us. The whole place looked dif- 
ferent than when we bought it. I had made a nice 
lawn, planted trees and flowers, kept the house 
painted and boasted of one of the best gardens in the 
city from which I sole from $75 to $150 worth of 
vegetables each year. 

Two chil lren were born to us in our home during 
the two years and it was getting too small for our 
needs, so I considered buying another home. In 
doing so I used the same comparison as outlined above 
only higher figures, and having my house clear I was 
able to borrow money to make payment on a larger 
home. This time I got a nice five-room bungalow 
with large attic suitable to make three more rooms 
when needed. It cost me $2,600. After I got poses- 
sion of the new home I sold my old home for $2,000— 
a nice profit, but of course I paid also an increased 
price on the new house. 

We now have three children and a very pleasant 
home. By the time we have all the money still due 
us from the old house we will have this house paid for. 
Here again I planted trees and shrubbery. I keep 
the house well painted and with the growing of the 
shrubs we feel the pleasure of our home more than 
ever. My place would bring me now about $3,800, 
but it is not for sale. The house is big enough and 
there are nice shade trees forthe children to pla 
under and a place where they can play in the sand. 
The back of the lot is taken up with a chicken run, 
chicken house and a garage on the corner. We also 
have a nice garden, but not as big as before, yet 
plenty big enough to supply us for our own needs. 

To the renter I woul like to say that there is 
nothing as pleasant as owning your own home, but 
this satisfaction should not be a consideration of the 
purchase price which, based on the figures shown 
above, should compare favorably with the amount of 
rent he is paying.—Joseph Stacheli, Spokane, Wash. 


HOPES WE DOUBLE IN SIZE 

I have received the June, July and August numbers 
and will say I am pleased with the magazine. The 
various articles are just what a man with a backyard 
wants to know. The printing is good, and the paper 
is also good. The price is low and I hope your circula- 
tion will double so that you will be able to show adver- 
tisers that their ads are put in the homes of many 
people, and in this case you can keep up the quality 
of the magazine. 

A neighbor of mine got a look at the numbers you 
sent me, and was much interested. I know she will 
want to borrow mine each month and in order to keep 
her from doing this I am going to present her with a 
three-year subscription.—J. H. Kroger, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCE WITH CONCRETE POOLS 

I hope you will not allow ‘Among Ourselves" to 
be crowded out as the magazine grows. It is my belief 
that such a personal touch is needed to make the 
strongest appeal to subscribers. 

I have had so much experience with concrete pools 
and their construction, that I want to give your 
readers some pointers. 

Our first, we hired constructed. It was the con- 
ventional, circular, curbed pool. It was well built— 
and expensive! 

It was in our front lawn. We had no fence. The 
public enjoyed it more than we did. 

I conceived of a sunken garden back of the house. 
My husband listened to my plans. And with my 
he P he proceeded to carry them out. 

Our first pool here was outlined in a circle. In 
building it we set stones of all sizes, in the concrete 
walls and on the top, which lessens the artificial look. 

Cold water is piped into this 1, which contains 
gold fish. A little fountain which flashes in the sun- 


Pa 


light and tinkles delightfully on a hot day is a part of 
it. We made concrete steps leading down into it. A 
pomageeny (concrete) leads to a second pool a bit 
ower and not so deep wherein lilies grow and bloom. 

This pool is irregular in shape and has two-deep 
holes (cemented) in which repose, thru the summer, 
two big kettles contaning water lily roots. The ket- 
tles are removed to the ment in winter. 

Each pool has a drain pipe in the bottom and a plug 
which is pulled before the ground is frozen. Eve 
spring there are fine cracks which necessitate a fres 
coat of cement—but this is neither expensive nor 
arduous. 

The we call “the creek,” and a rustic 
bridge is built over it, with stepping stones leacing 
from the garden beyond. 

Over sixty little gold fish were hatched in our pools 
last year. The fish inhabit both pools, thus keeping 
them free from mosquito larvae. 

I had planned a “‘fall’’ from number one to number 
two, but that would necessitate a set of gold fish for 
each pool, and as it is we love to see them swim thru 
the creek under the bridge. 

Our ls are cuinantly satisfactory and cost the 

rice of a few sacks of cement plus much hard work.— 
irs. E. A. Taylor, Faribault, Minn. 


A GREAT HELP 

I subscribed for your fine paper last September and 
when I showed it to friends in the office three others 
subscribed. We have been well pleased with the 
pom, I do not know of a paper of the kind, regard- 
ess of price, that I like better. It certainly is a great 
help and inspiration to the small gardener and flower 
lover.—L. rol Greene, Washington, D. C. 


KEEPS EVERY COPY 

Please send me the Fruit, Garden and Home binder 
as per your offer. That will be a very good way of 
preserving the magazines as everyone I know wishes 
to keep all copies of Fruit, Garcen and Home. It is 
the most instructive and interesting magazine on 
sale. Each and every item is so very interesting. I 
read it thru from cover to cover and very often refer 
again and again to back numbers for valuable informa- 
tion. Anyone interested in nature and home could 
not find a more valuable magazine than Fruit, Garden 
and Home.—J. N. Thomsen, Clinton, lowa. 


HOW TO GROW LARGBP DAHLIAS 

I raised dahlias for several years and have found 
that to get nice large flowers you should wait till they 
begin to bloom then go out with a sharp knife and cut 
out all the stalks but one. Leave the best and strong- 
est one, then cut all leaves and branches off twelve 
inches from the ground up and you will surely be 
rewarded with larger and better blooms.—C. W 
Reed, Silverton, Oregon. 


LIKES BIRD ARTICLES 

Give us some more about birds and bird houses; 
also how to preserve the wild flowers and ferns, how to 
dye grasses, how to press and keep maple leaves for 
winter use, something about wild berries and their 
uses. 

These are only a few suggestions of what would 
appeal to many who, like myself, lead the outdoor 
life. Of course you may have iy, 4 agen these 
subjects.—S. Moran, Montreal, Canada. 


, OUR BIRD SANCTUARY 

An honor medal, made of gold, is offered thru the 
Boy Scouts of America for wolnaiihe services given by 
Boy Scouts to wild life. One of the services con- 
sidered valuable is the establishment of bird sanctu- 
aries. 

With this in mind as well as the idea of sheltering 
the birds, I began to realize a plan which I had often 
wished to work out. I decided to establish a bird 
sanctuary in connection with the Boy Scout troop 
to which I belong. 

The first factor to be worked out was the problem 
of obtaining the use of a suitable place. I thought of 
the city park but rejected that because of the numbers 
of ple who are there in the summertime. Finally 
I decided on a place in the northeastern part of 
Lisbon. It was a deep ravine with many trees and a 
small stream—an ideal place, it seemed to me, for a 
bird sanctuary. 

At this time I explained my plans to the Scouts 
who ratified it in every detail. They were quite 
enthusiastic about one feature of the plan, which was 
the annual staging of a birahouse contest to supply 
birdhouses for the sanctuary. We were altout to 
close a deal with the owner for the use of the ravine, 
when the Park Board offered us a section of the park 
for that purpose. They also said they would enact 
laws to protect our interests there. The land had a 
large front on the Cheyenne river and was a large 
place with many trees. After much consiceration we 
decided to accept the offer. 

The next thing we did was to stage a birchouse 
contest. We offered three prizes: First, Boy Scout 
compass; second, Boy Scout camp grate; third, Boy 
Scout pennant. Ten birchouses were entered when 
the contest closed on March 24th. ‘Lhe judges, Miss 
Pearle Halbrock, Professor B. E. Johnson,snd Mr. 
B. H. Wilburn, decided in favor of the following: 
First, Lester Fimreite, house suitable for wrens, 
catbirds, thrashers, bluebirds and thrushes; second, 

llis Hirschey, house suitable for hawks, owls, red- 

headed woodpeckers, and flickers; third, Bernard 
Curtis, house suitable for woodpeckers and wrens. 
As a special feature of the contest the birdhouses 
were displayed in a store window in the business 
district. 

Soon after, the bird houses were erected in suitable 
places in the Gem City Bird Sanctuary, as it will be 
called at its dedication next fall. This is just a trial 
and consequently the dedication will not take place 
until we can a our bird sanctuary permanent. 

Conservation of wild life is being practiced in a 
great many Boy Scout troops in the United States 
and I nope this may continue.—Edward Newman, 
Lisbon, D. 
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Fall Gatherings 


Continued from page 16 


pilgrimages for winter cheer brought to 
the living room of the little house branches 
of swamp berries, black alder, and bar- 
berry. They have a ruddy fire all their 
own, and perhaps as flaming a temper, 
udging by their touchiness. Calmly 

ppy as these berries are when glowing 
from an undisturbed corner or an out-of- 
reach shelf, just let a jostling hand ap- 
proach or a desecrating dustcloth switch 
and they tremble with rage and threaten 
to fall upon it furiously. 

As for leaves, practically all fall gather- 
ings for winter keeping are the more 
satisfactory for being stripped of them 
at once. Not only do the leaves crumble 
and fall but they are quite likely to hide 
lovely contours of graceful stems and 
branches. In the case of the stiff shanks 
of mullen docks or cat tails (good winter 
friends, too), these shanks can always be 
one | concealed, as suggested, by the 

of their least lanky brethren. 

Autumn-like milkweed pods proved 
veritable winter Cinderellas. With a 
touch of silver gilt and a dusting of dress- 
ing table rouge upon their faded cheeks 
they became bewildering beauties. Yet 
it was not until they were permitted to 
lark in the same vase with some gallant, 
brown cat tails that they became really 
ravishing. 

It was a grandmotherly soul who called 
to mind the garnet garden cox-combs and 
old-fashioned straw-flowers. How could 
we have forgotten them? The little 
straw-flowers fairly glitter with color 
most of the winter if kept out of the direct 
rays of the sun. “Cut them,” instructs 
the grandmotherly person, “with long 
stems, and when the pretty things are 
about a third open. Take all their leaves 
away and then tie the flowers in fat 
bunches, binding them near the ends of 
the stems. Don’t let their heads crowd 
one another: Hang them upside-down 
in a dark place free from dampness until 
they are dry enough to rustle when they 
are touched. They’ll be as bright as 
daisies when brought out for the bowls!”’ 

And so, with the discovery of so much 
enduring brightness in charming guises, 
winter is no longer dreaded as a season 
lifeless, sere, and brown, nor are the rooms 
of the little house bloomless. Bowls and 


_ vases escape dusty exile or simpering use- 


fulness, and shorter seems the time till 
summer and flowers of refreshing fra- 
grance come again. 


As I Was Saying, Burges Johnson 
(MacMillan), $2.50. 

Professor Johnson, who is associate 
professor of English at Vassar, has pro- 
duced herein a curious book of essays on 
modern tendencies which will win the 
applause of every book lover reading this 
magazine. Plenty of humor and clever 
satire, it also contains a surprising amount 
of illuminating common-sense. One of 
the essays, ‘‘Elefantasies,” deals with our 
greatest national disease, the clutch for 
quantity; his “A Dog in the House,” 
preaches the Fruit, Garden and Home 
creed in every line. It starts out with 
this query: ‘When does a house, slowly 
emerging from a chaos of lumber, bricks, 
and mortar, and taking on form and sub- 
stance, cease to be merely a house and 
become a home?” His development of 
this theme is worth the price of the book 
to any homemaker, 
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SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Roadster . . $490 
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The Utility $ 5 5 0 Chassis F. O. B. 
Express Truck Flint, Michigan 


Fits any Standard Truck Body 


No business can succeed unless its product 
is profitably sold. Most farms have a fine 
production department but no sales depart- 
ment. They grow crops and stock bought by 
buyers who set the price. 


One of the chief reasons for this unprofit- 
able situation is the average farmer’s poor 
facilities for moving his crops or stock to 
the place where he can sell or ship to the 
best advantage. Because of the time and ex- 
pense of horse delivery millions of dollars 
worth of produce spoils annually on Ameri- 
can farms. The saving of this waste would, 
in many cases, change a losing farm to a 
money-maker. 


This low-priced, high-grade, reliable truck 

was designed as a money-saver and money- 

maker for farmers and business houses need- 

ing fast low-cost haulage of heavy or bulky 

ag It fits any standard type of ton truck 
ody. 


Ask any Chevrolet dealer for price of the 
style of body you require. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Commercial Cars 
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Essential to Profitable Farming 





SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Touring . . 495 SUPERIOR Light Delivery. . . . « 495 
SUPERIOR 2-Passenger UtilityCoupe 640 SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . . 395 
SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan . . . 795  Uvctility Express Truck Chassis . . . « 55¢@ 
Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
—| 
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Mazneto Equipped) 
This WITTE 
Throttling Governor ENGINE 
Is sold DIRECT from FACTORY 
to YOU on 90 Days FREE Trial 


Here’s the engine that has revolutionized power 
on the farm—makes every job and cheap. 
Low priced—in all sizes, 2 to 25 H-P. Simple to 

rate and free from usual engine troubles. 
Over 100,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the 
cheapest fuels. Built to burn any fuel—no 
attachments necessary. Practically no carbon 
and equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 


Write Today for my FREE BOOK 


Investigate this engine now. Write for my 
Big, Free, Illustrated Engine Book and details 
ef amazing 9-Day FREE TRIAL Offer. 
No obligation. Ep. H. Wits, Pres. 


ENGINE WORKS 


WITTE 
1734 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1734 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA, 








Send For This 
ee BOOK 


City water mains passing your 
door could bring you no greater 
facilities and advantages than this individua. 
Water-System installed in your home. J- 

ovides water under pressure for every 

ousehold purpose—for every farm chore, ior 
fire-protection—for lawn or garden sprinkling. 
All of the conveniences enjoyed in the m 
ern city home. 


FQOsrER 


fis in use in thousands of homes and farms. 
It gets its water supply from any available 
source—shallow well—deep well—cistern, lake 
or spring. Whatever your needs may be, 
there’s a HOOSIER to fit it. Equipped for 
any power—electricity, gas engine, windmill, 
or hand. Free Booklet gives all particulars. 
Write forit today. No obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 
32 Oak Street Kendallville, Ind. 


LL BE A ALTE EE SS SEIS NET 
You Can Save $3522 
RECOVER 
your old 
frame your 
$4.45 and self Custom 
UP tallor made 
Parcels Post Paid t, "5 #!| makes 
that can Ctpoee as oe it Jy ost 
complete. Give name, year and 

mode! number of your car. Catalog and samples free. 

TOP AND CO., Dept.G- 1, Cincinnati, 0. 


Bit Calaateaa 


There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Pi Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain all the detail in your film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM TO US. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only 25 
each to develop and Film Packs SOc each. 
Not how cheap, but how good. Quick Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1041 Flint St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 15 


and depth lies behind the eyes. But in the 
books, in the quiet of our study, we can 
come to know the writer-mind better 
than it knows itself. 


MERSON’S house at Concord is a 
substantial farmhouse, situated four 
or five blocks from the town common on 
the Lexington road. Within a stone’s 
throw of its front door passed Major 
Pitcairn and his redcoats on that memor- 
able morning in April, 1775. They had 
just finished their bloody work at Lexing- 
ton. Before them, in an hour or two, 
they were to meet defeat at Concord 
bridge. Just up the winding road, as it 
skirts the great hill, lay the Common and 
Wright’s Tavern, where Major Pitcairn 
was to slake his thirst with a whiskey 
toddy and make his boast about stirring 
Yankee blood as he stirred his toddy. 

I mention these trifles because the Rev. 
William Emerson, Ralph Waldo’s grand- 
father, was at that moment quietly at 
work in his study up on the north edge of 
town. His window overlooked Concord 
bridge, and the road skirted on two sides 
his place, which later came to be known 
as “The Old Manse,” where both Emer- 
son and Hawthorne started their literary 
careers. Emerson’s grandfather stood in 
the window of his study and watched the 
whole fight, certainly greatly exaggerated 
in our histories as only three British were 
killed and one Minute Man. But things 
grow, as the story is told again and again, 
and young Ralph Waldo often heard it 
from his grandfather’s lips as he sat on 
the old gentleman’s knee. 

And the lad passed on to the world its 
message, in the first bit of writing to 
bring him nation-wide fame. You are all 
familiar with at least one verse of it: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to A pril’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 


When Emerson was first struggling 
with the urge to express himself, he lived 
at the Old Manse for a time and it was 
there that he wrote his first work, his 
essay on Nature. This is considered by 
many good judges to-be the most impor- 
tant of his essays, altho it has never 
gained the currency his Compensation, 
Friendship, Love or Self-Reliance have. 
Some of his poems are more universally 
known than even his essays. 

Later, he moved to the house which is 
the subject of this sketch. And here the 
bulk of his life was lived. His property 
consisted of about four or five acres of 
ground, flanking the road and an irregular 
brook in the rear. He had a generous 
lawn and vegetable garden on one side, 
with a flower garden in the rear. Elms 
and pines still linger behind him. His 
house was as large and commodious as 
any in Concord; it is not unlike many 
others one sees there. There was no 
hint at ostentation or show. It is plain, 
substantial, and betokens solid comfort. 
His study overlooked the driveway and 
the lawn. 


E know, as we look at this comfort- 

able home place, something of the 
love for it which prompted him to write 
that “traveling is a fool’s paradise.” We 
know something of the place home had 
in his being, when we read his poem under 
the somewhat commonplace title of: 
“Farewell, Proud World, Farewell.” 
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While Emerson apologizes for his garden 
many times in his writings, it must have 
been an important part in his life. As 
Ellis Parker Butler points out in one of 
his screeds, the en is the one place 
where a thinker can have a fair chance to 
work at his trade. Emerson probably 
was not a model gardener, few writers 
are, but while the weeds undoubtedly 
overran it at times, it served, nevertheless, 
the more important duty of keeping his 
mental garden patch free of them. Of 
course, the thrifty farmers around Con- 
cord joked about it, nudging each other, 
as they passed his place, or less discreetly 
brought the subject directly to his atten- 
tion. One of the sure confessions of in- 
feriority is to make fun of the other fellow 
because he lacks something you have. 
Else Emerson would not have mentioned 
the weeds in his gardens so many times. 

But times change. Now we go half way 
across the continent to visit his en. 
We hurry thru Sleepy Hollow Cemetery 
not noticing the graves of those who 
laughed at him and thought him “queer” 
because he didn’t raise corn and cattle, 
or sat and dreamed under his elm trees 
thruout the precious haying time. At 
last we stand before his grave in mute 
homage. Here the great of the world 
have come and talked in low tones of his 
influence upon their lives; here men have 
wept in thankfulness that he had lived 
before them! 


T= world yet needs the thinker. He 
is the explorer who brings whole 
continents into our lives. He constantly 
revises the geography of the mind, ex- 
tending the vena mo Sh of the horizon, 
subduing the untrodden fastnesses of the 
unknown, making way for mental and 
spiritual expansion. 

Often he lives a life of sad neglect. He 
has ever to compete with the groceries 
and politics and dollars with which we 
clutter our lives; he is forced to use the 
weapons a materialistic world drops in his 
lap; his leisure is gained only after he has 
paid tribute in current coin. 

Now and then a real thinker breaks 
asunder the economic bonds that hem him 
in. Like bolts of lightning, he strikes 
first in this direction and that, his flashes 
illuminating the whole gloomy landscape. 
And we venture a little farther away from 
the old traditions, the old heresies, the 
old cramped institutions. Thus progress 
comes to us. Bit by bit, step by step, 
mite by mite. 

Emerson was a real thinker. We are 
today squatters in the new realms of 
fertile soil he explored and charted for us. 
Almost everywhere we turn, we discover 
his lonely footprints. He has been there 
ahead of us. And we take courage in the 
thought, because it is only the unknown, 
the untrodden, that strikes terror to us. 
Our debt to him is universal, and if we 
know him not, our lives are bound to be 
stunted and dwarfed. 


Store apples in a temperature of thirty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit, and this should 
be done as soon as possible after they are 
picked. One day in seventy degrees will 
subtract a week or more from an apple’s 
storage life. 


Pumpkins and squashes should be 
stored in a dry cellar. Place them on the 
shelves and they can be stored next to the 
furnace without injury. Some people 
advocate storing them in a cool place. 
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Bulbs For Window or Garden 


Continued from page 11 

winter protection. But where conditions 
are exceedingly unfavorable, it is pro- 
vided after the first heavy frost. If 
winter protection is given too early, field 
mice will make their home in the protec- 
tive covering and these will then attack 
the bulbs. 

When tulips are planted in a rich soil, 
it does not become necessary to trans- 

lant them after the flowering period. 
Vhen the plants begin to draw in their 
leaves and they have turned yellow, they 
are cut off even with the ground, and the 
bed is sown with summer flowers. When 
these die in the fall, the bed is covered 
with coldframe and leaf mold soil or well- 
decayed manure. This helps the tulips 
and they will thrive most luxuriantly 
next spring.’ In a light sandy type of soil, 
these bulbs will only produce flowering 
shafts if plenty of fertilizers are added 
during the growing season. When it is 
desired to take up the bulbs, this process 
must be accomplished after the leaves 
have died back to the ground. The bulbs 
are then placed in a cool place and, when 
the outer side has dried, they are thoroly 
cleaned, the old outer skin is removed, 
and the roots are cut off. Then they are 
placed in paper bags and these are stored 
in a cool place thruout the summer. In 
the fall the bulbs are replanted. 

Should it become necessary to take up 
the bulbs immediately after the flowering 
season, it must be accomplished with 
great care. The bulbs are carefully dug 
up, without injury to the growing parts 
such as leaves and shoots, and then they 
are replaced in the soil in some shaded 
place where they must remain until the 
leaves have died back. It is only after 
the leaves have turned yellow that they 
can be stored as mentioned above. After 
the bulbs have been removed from the 
bed, other plants can be set out on it. 

Cultivation of tulips in the window 
garden is just as simple as their cultiva- 
tion in the garden. Generally, three or 
more bulbs are placed in a larger pot 
which is kept cool and slightly moist so 
that root formation takes place regularly. 
After six or eight weeks the growth of 
these plants will have advanced suffi- 
ciently so that they can be forced, for 
which purpose they are generally placed 
in a moderately warm room. Here they 
remain for a short time whereupon they 
can be transferred to a warmer spot 
where they should then receive a place 
near the window. 

Moisture should not be withheld from 
the plants during the period of most rapid 
growth, but above all they should not be 
exposed to sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. The flowering period can be ex- 
tended if the plants are not kept too warm 
while in bloom. 

NEVER HAD SUCH A GARDEN 

I just want to tell you how much husband and I 
enjoy it, Garden and Home. I am so glad that 
someone thinks these subjects are of so much impor- 
tance as to put so much thought into them and make 
the subjects so attractive as they appear in your 
beautiful, modest and attractive covered magazine 
which is really pleasing to look at. Not all magazines 
have covers that are pleasing to look at. Yours are 
suggestive of beauty, refinement, and inspires one 
to make a beautiful home. 

I will tell you what I did. I never had a garden 
like I have now this spring. I am managing to have 
something from my own garden every day since the 
very first vegetable was ready to use, have also had 
fresh flowers for my table every day since the first 
“Th, Soltber ual bead like the desi 
found in = of the Bde md A- » 4 it ie the best 
they have ever had, and they never raised so many 


chicks, so it is really a practical magazine of all the 
subjects pertaining to the most essential things. I 


enjoy the articles on books. Mrs. Ida W: Sullivan, | 
j \ ood, ivan 
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“You put the wax 
in here”’ 


Rich-looking floors 


cost no more than dingy ones 


OUR floors, whether they are ha:d or soft wood, can 
be beautified with Old English Wax. Quickly, as you 
wax and polish, the hidden beauty appears in a rich, 
lustrous finish that will not show scratches or heel-marks. 
Once finished with Old English Wax, your floors will 
require very little attention. An occasional ‘‘touching up’’ 
of the places most used is the only upkeep necessary. 
And the first cost is only about one-third that of finishing 
floors in any other way. 





Illustrated book 
FREE 


Filled with valuable infor- 
mation on the finish and 
care of floors, woodwork, 
furniture, linoleum and 
automobiles. Mail the 
coupon below for free copy 


Wax your floors the easiest way 
You cen wax floors by hand, with a cloth, but the easi- 
est way 1. to use the Old English Waxer-Polisher. This 
device is different from any weighted floor brush, because 
it both waxes and polishes the floor. Lasts a lifetime. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, order direct on the coupon below. 


You can buy Old English Products at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing, and department stores 


THE A. S, BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Old English 


Can of wax 


FREE 


You will be given a can of 
Old Englis.. Wax ree when 
= buy your Old English 

axer- Polisher. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order direct 
on the coupon below. 






Tue A. S. Boye Company, 2300 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for Check here for 
O hes beak only CJ Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer- Polisher with a can 
of Wax Free at the special time- 
limited price of $5.00. 






Send me your free book, “ Beauti- 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Furni- 
ture—Their Finish and Care.” 
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Flowering Bulbs 


Indoors 


All Winter! 


Beckert’s Indoor Garden Collection 
will provide an abundance of beautiful 
fragrant flowers in your home all win- 
ter. It contains the finest forcing var- 
ieties of genuine imported Hyacinths 
(1 doz. Roman), Tulips (1 doz. Single 
Early), Daffodils (1 doz. ‘‘Victoria’”’), 
Narcissus (1 doz. Giant Paper Whites), 
and Freesias (1 doz. ‘‘Purity’’)—60 big 
vigorous bulbs, specially selected for 
owing indoors. I f youlove flowersand 
ollow the few simple directions, suc- 
cess is easy. Regular price $4.00. 


Special Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Add 10% to above price for postage 
to points west of Mississippi River. 


Free Catalog 


Beckert’s 1923 Bulb Catalog is a com- 
plete authoritative guide to the finest 
imported bulbs and how togrowthem, 
indoors and out. Write for free copy of 
this unusual book. Order above special 
collection now as supply is limited. 


BECKERT’S SEED STORE, Dept. F, 


101-103 Federal St., N. S.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1877 








IRISES, PEONIES 
and GLADIOLI 


Your Garden’s Beauties 
from April to October 
[MPO RTERS and prowers of 

the finest varieties. Ourstock, 
grown in rich, black sandy loam under Minne- 
soto’s rigorous climatic conditions is suitable 
for planting in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 
Our large, healthy roots and 
bulbs assure you quicker re- 
sultsand larger blooms. Order 
now. Send today for free 
illustrated 1923 Catalog. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


. Farmington, Minn. 














GIANT WHITE NARCISSUS 
s 2s Planted in rocks and water, they pro- 
Me ae ‘4 duce beautiful blossoms in about six 
p-7552A Rarciame. The most satisfactory win.et 


flowering plant. Price $1 per dozen; $7 
per hundred postpaid. 


Walks or beds planted in bulbs now 
will be gorgeous with color next spring. 
Write for our catalog of bulbs ss 
best varieties of tulips, jonquils an 


hyacinths, 
S 


Richmond, Va. = 





T.W. Woop 
& SONS 





SUNSET! 


Make life's sunset a golden one—BUILD A BUSI- 


Ask for details of the Purtell selling proposition. 
Learn what others are doing with our line. Full 
time and spare time workers wanted.Big earnings 
for you. Write 


PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Nurserymen Generations 
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Showing cement floor and framework for summer house 


A Novel Backyard Garden for $50 


ALTA FERREL FIRTH 


| = than a year ago the ground on 
which tnis. attractive home is being 
built was an ordinary corner lot with 
less than the average favorable surround- 
ings. 

As is usually the case, however, it was 
the backyard space most affected by the 
unsightliness around it. Alongside was 
a shabby board fence belonging to the 
next-door neighbor, while across the 
alley at the rear was a weed-grown com- 
mon with a machine shop in the near 
distance. 

The problem was how to shut out un- 
pleasant views—giving at least a little 





The trellis over the walk from the street 
to the kitchen dvor 


privacy—without procuring the services 
of a landscape artist with all the expendi- 
ture which that would be sure to entail. 
After thinking it over and thoroly 
visualizing it as he would like it to be 
when completed, the owner set himself 
the task of doing the work mornings and 
evenings, and on holidays from his 
regular work. Knowing the importance 
of a good foundation from below the 
ground up, the first thing he did was to 
invest $20 in cement and another $5 in 
well-rotted fertilizer at a nearby dairy. 
All trellis and other supports were set 
in the cement, which at the same time 
was made to form walks or floors, and to 
extend past the posts far enough for a 
lawn-mower wheel to run on, as well as 
to serve as a curb for refractory grass that 
would otherwise creep in. This bit of 
forethought did away with any future 
hand trimming besides giving the edges 
that well-groomed appearance so much 
desired. Another feature of the cement 
work which is going to prove a labor 
saver, as well as giving stability, is the 
way the low terraces bordering shrubbery 
and forming the bird pool have been 
made. Jagged slabs of basalt rock care- 


fully selected from a ledge across the 
street have been skilfully utilized by 
placing edgewise in the cement, one row 
slightly above the other according to the 
depth of the space to be filled in. This 
gives a pleasing rustic effect, at the same 
time acting as a retaining wall for soil 
placed above the main lawn level, such 
as the corner vegetable plot where parsley 
and endive and bronze lettuce are being 
used as a border among the rockwork. 

The bird pool is in itself an artistic bit 
of workmanship. The bath proper is 
perhaps eighteen or twenty inches across 
built.of the grayish-brown slabs so nicely 
selected as to form a natural curve in- 
ward, the upper irregular edges reflecting 
into the water in such a way as to give 
seeming depth to the really shallow pool 
Around this are low-growing, water- 
loving plants such as wild iris and cress, 
which arrangement lends a quaint sug- 
gestion of privacy for the bathers, The 
whole is edged with a still lower single- 
row rock border with lichen and tree moss 
peeping from it here and there. 

Shrubs purchased at the nursery came 
to nearly $12 and were the first to be 
planted. Later, $3 worth of dahlia bulbs 
were placed along the board fence as a 
filler while the currant, gooseberry, and 
ever-bearing raspberry plants are getting 
started. 

Now that the framework, rockwork 
and properly prepared soil—a part of this 
being leaf mold brought from the woods— 
are all in readiness, with smaller shrubs, 
flowers and grass growing nicely, the 
owner is turning his attention towards 
getting the remaining larger shruks and 
trees from nature herself. 

For this he has allowed $10 for gas, 
“for,” he added with a smile, “it sure 
takes gas to climb the hills to the 





Ferns are to be set here along the north 


foundation 
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things I want to get,” and true 
enough, as I looked more closely I 
could see reflected all about him his 
fondness for those things which are usu- 
ally native of high altitudes. There were 
mountain laurel, mountain ash, spruce, 
huckleberry, and spiraea, while cedar and 
Oregon grape were being massed for the 
alley screen at the back with good effect. 
Along the street terrace, banked thickly 
to give privacy, were syringa, sumac, 
elder, together with Japanese barberry 
and other smaller kinds to give dense- 
ness. 

“T want to get a nice lot of fern roots 
when Jack Frost puts them to sleep this 
fall to go against that north wall there,” 
and he indicated a space along the house 
back of the summer house framework. 

“So you believe in waiting until they’re 
anaesthetized, do you?” I asked, noting 
the ideal location. 

“Best time in the world—right after 
the first frost,” he affirmed convincingly. 
“By springtime they’ll have forgotten 
the old haunts and will shoot up three or 
four feet just thru force of habit,” he 
remarked, a bit whimsically. 

“Hasn’t all of this been a he: ap of work 
to you?” I asked. 

“Of course it’s work if you choose to 
look at it that way, but I can hardly 
wait to get home at night to go at it 
again. It rests me more than sitting on 
the front porch there. The things you 
like to do are not work, they are a joy,”’ he 
concluded, and as I looked at the results 
of his effort I knew that what he said was 
true; that the beauty of that backyard 
garden in another year would be a 
beauty spot of joyful achievement. 


Putting the Perennials to Sleep 
Continued from page 5 

The most important part, perhaps, in 
the care of perennials is helping them to 
awaken just at the right moment in 
spring, after you have provided warm 
winter covering. 

If this covering is taken off too soon, 
the plants are subjected to the freezing 
and thawing which is always so injurious 
to them. If the blankets are left on too 
long, the tender shoots will push them- 
selves thru. Then when the covering is 
finally removed, the shoots are likely to 
be damaged. 

The time of wakening should depend to 
a great extent upon the hardiness of the 
plants themselves, and likewise upon their 
time of blossoming. The early spring 
flowers, of course, should be uncovered 
first. More tender plants like the fox- 
glove and the Canterbury bells are better 
off when kept lightly covered until all 
danger of hard frosts is past. Then there 
is the hibiscus which does not flower until 
August. Since this beautiful cousin of the 
hollyhock scarcely shows a leaf until the 
first of June, care must be taken that it 
is not given up for dead, and the place 

spaded up because the plant fails to ap- 
pear in the early spring. 

Permanent flowering plants like the 
perennials and biennials are such an 
attractive addition to your dooryard that 
the little amount of thought and care 
which is needed to bring them safely 
thru the winter is well worthwhile. 


Strawberries may be set out if the 
season is not too far advanced. Water 
and feed them well so that they can be- 
come quickly established. Keep all the 
runners pulled off this fall. 
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Babcock Peony Gardens 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


R. D. 79 


Peonies, Bulbs, 
Hardy Plants 
and 


Shrubs 


One of the finest Peony 
collections in the U.S 


BULBS FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


We offer your choice of any of the following bulbs for forcing or bedding. 
Plant any time until the ground freezes up this fall. 








Some Special Bargains. 


We also have a full line of Shrubs, Hardy Plants, Vines, Bulbs, Etc. Send 
jor our catalogue, which is sent free. 
8 choice Peonies, fine large roots, each one a different variety.......... $2.00 
12 choice Iris, fine large roots, each one a different variety.............. 1.00 
10 choice Japanese Iris, divisions, each one a different variety........... 1.00 
ee done ck wh seddnetedieas des ceswbadetetees 1.00 
6 Lily Speciosium, Album. The White Japanese Lily.................. 1.00 
6 Lily Speciosium, Rubum. The Pink Japanese Lily................... 100 

These last two are the ones most in use by florists. 
Se Re; Wee WOUNNIOE BANG. inc conic cccccnscccccwesasesued 1.00 
3 Candidum. The White Madonna Lily... .........cccccscseccvsesess 1.00 
ae epee... Oar native meadow LAY. oc a oo. ccscccvccccesvesveece 1.00 
15 Hyacinths. Forcing or bedding bulbs in fine mixture................ 1.00 
SD Teva, . TUGMNOE EE WET GONE. 6 én oc cccs cewcccnssivescvccpeece’ 1.00 
ie NN coi cetcabecvareentcanss1 eds s0cbeasuedets 1.00 
Sp RE, -1N I MINDS 6.55 cela 0 ses Wind as a.o oe cake SF's 00'o04 54 CoN aes 1.00 
35 Narcissus. Mrs. Langtry. Creamy white............scscccsecccsees 1.00 
Ce, Mi MMMM 650 cs hieo502cebteres secnsevebwnnevens 1.00 
i ee Oe MS. nab dws nowk fone secs sedeatoudeunss « 1.00 
25 Darwin Tulips. In fine named varicties............ccsccccsceececess 1.50 


large blooming size bulbs. 


All these bulbs are hardy, 


But not prepaid at these prices. If wanted by Parcel Post send postage. 


Following are a few letters from our customers. If we please them, we 


can you. 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y., July 6, 1923. Warren, Pa., Oct. 17, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Babcock: G. B. Babcock, 


You will recall that the writer visited Jamestown, N. Y. 


you two years ago and that I selected 
some peonies. Suffice to say—they are 
certainly wonderful. The neighborhood 
here is in love with them. Please send 
me your catalog. I want to order a few 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find P. O. Money Order for 
one dollar ($1.00) in payment for plants 
just received. The plants are in fine con- 





more. y —e dition. 
ours sincerely, Yours truly, 
Howard Siegler, 2 
1038 Falls Blvd. Mrs. Godfrey Witz, 
Box 90, R. D. No. 3, Warren, Pa. 
January 18, 1922. 
Mr. G. 


B. Babcock, 
Jamestown, N,. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

You furnished me with your collection 
‘*B’’ last fall, and I want to say for you 
they were a very fine lot of plants and if 
they represented your run of stock, I 
should be pleased to secure more from you. 


Babcock Peony Gardens, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Am delighted with the bulbs received 
and am enclosing $2.00 for 1 doz. hardy 
Thlox. Thanking you, I am, 


Respectfully, 


Mrs. T. B. Simmons, 
Frederick, Okla. 


GARDENS 
R. D. 79 


Yours very truly, 


R. R. Kimmich, 


R. D. 2, Box 68, Berea, Ohio. 


BABCOCK PEONY 
Jamestown, N. Y. 








ay 




















Dedigreed Bulbs 
IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 


“Breeding’”’ tellsin flowers as well as in high- 
ly domesticated animals. Shumway pedi- 
greed bulbs produce Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, etc., that are the gorgeous re- 
sult of years of expert flower breeding by 
specialists. Unrivaled in size, beauty, deli- 
cacy of colors and vitality. 


Shumway Bulbs are selected with the same exacting 
care as that exercised in “breeding” them. Order 
your bulbs for Fall planting now. And be sure they 
are ““Shumways’’ — a guarantee of highest quality. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Dept. E, Rockford, Ill. 
Established 1870 


Write for this FREE 
Bulb Book 


Lists and describes many varieties 
of bulb flowers. _ Beautifully illus- 
trated. Shows artistic flower bed ar- 
rangement. Tells you what you 
want to know about bulb flowers. _ 


Plant Peonies Now! 


The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


My collection is one of the 
largest inthe world. Iguaran- 
tee my peonies true to name, 
Can you imagine one hundred 
miles of Peony bloom in one 
field at one time? My plant- 
ing comprises over 938 vari- 
eties from which to make your 
selection. We are making you 
the following “Get Acquainted 
Offer” at very low prices. 
These are all splendid strong 
divisions with from two to five 
eyes. Every peony in these 
collections isa gem. Try them. 


POPULAR COLLECTION 


This collection includes a list of choice varieties at popular 
prices. Much lower in cost than you can buy cleswhere. 














Humelt, Cherry Pink. ..... 2.0.5.0 e cece eecccecees 35c 
Ne Plus Ultra, Violet Rose. ........--ee-ececeeeee 35c 
Delachei, Dazzling Red..........-.-+-eseeeeeeeee 35c 
Duchess de Nemours, Sulphur White...........-- od 





Madame de Verneville, Bluish White.............- 
, Any 2 for 50c, the entire collection for $1.00 


PEERLESS COLLECTION 


This collection is simply unrivalled by any other Peonies 
for color and fragrance. 


Fragrans, folferino Red... ....-.. + ssc recececeees 50c 
ja ‘de I’ Exposition Universelle, Violet Rose... . 

Jenny Lind, Light Pink. .........cccccccccccveees 50c 
Festiva Maxima, Fine White.............++-+++5> 50c 
Madame Ducel, Silvery Lilac Pink.............--- 50c 


Any 2 for 75c, the entire collection for $1.50 
*“PEONIES FOR PLEASURE.” A beautiful Booklet de 
Luxe. A great treat for every Peony admirer. Gives you 
beautiful, life-like views of our entire line and vides an 
accurate guide for ordering. Gives facts and helpful cul- 
tural directions. Write for your copy today. 

ELLA V. BAINES 
Department 32 The 


Woman Florist Springfield, Ohio 












5 FANCY TULIPS 


For Fall Planting—Rea 
for mailing September 25th. 


These are extra large, 
bulbs, the best that are he 
and in this collection we give you 
five oy oe suitable at cook. 
na or as single - 
mens. Catalog of fall bulbs and 
lants with d ons for grow- 
| tulips mailed to each pur- 
chaser. will please you with 
uality of bulbs and beauty of 

fioom Order them 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. F, Des Moines, 


lips 55#2 


early flowering, long stem, garden vari- 
icc te 
Semiy.ure ‘or $2. tnow. GUAR- 


SPRING GARDENS CO., VALLEY STREAM,\. ¥. 
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NE day a swarm 

of bees number- 
ing many thousands 
invaded a clump of 
shrubbery in the yard 
of a primary school 
in the Hyde Park 
section of Boston, 
Mass. It was recess 
time and scores of 
boys and girls were at 
play. The buzzing 
of the bees attracted 
their attention. All 
except the bravest of 
the children fled into 
the schoolhouse im- 


the school ordered all 

windows and doors 

closed in fear that the bees might enter 
the school building. While he was 
pondering what action it would be best 
to take next, a happy thought came to 
him. He hastened to the telephone, gave 
a local number and waited. A moment 
later he said: 

“That you, Mr. Barrett? Well, there’s 
a swarm of bees in the schoolyard. I’d 
be very thankful if you could come down 
here immediately.” 

Within a few minutes Mr. Barrett 
arrived on the scene. He walked up to 
the shrubbery, placed his hat on the 
ground and scooped the 
bees into it with his bare 
hands, to the amazement 
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| He Can Do Anything With Bees 


BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


not attack, even with 
reasonable provoca- 
tion, just as there are 
some people who can 
train and handle wild 
animals. Bees have 
some sort of clairvoy- 
ant power—some sort 
of a sense that tells 
them not to sting 
certain persons.” 
Bees are Mr. Bar- 
rett’s vocation and 
avocation as well. 
Back of his home in 
Hyde Park he has a 
“bee farm” covering 


mediately. The val- a couple of acres. He 
iant ones followed on lives with bees during 
the heels of the others the daytime and talks 
after a couple of them . . about them in the 
had been stung. M. W. Barrett, playing with evenings to all sorts 

The principal of a few of his friends of organizations, 


social, community, 
teaching, scientific. 

“Mike’s” friends say he knows as 
much about bees as any practical bee 
man ever born. He admits that he may 
know a little about them, but laments 
that he will never know a fraction of 
what he would like to; for the subject of 
bees, he says, is as many sided as any sub- 
ject in the world, hundreds of phases of it 
having never been touched upon. He 
not only loves to learn new things about 
these creatures but he is never happier 
than when helping other people to under- 
stand them better. 

Mr. Barrett cannot remember when he 
was not around bees. 
He was born in County 
Mayo, Ireland, 52 years 





of the principal and oth- 
er teachers at the win- 
dows. Then, calmly, he 
put his bee-filled hat 
onto his head, waved a 
good-bye to the onlook- 
ers and walked away. 
This man was Michael 
W. Barrett. He is better 
known as “ ‘Mike’ Bar- 
rett, the Bee King.” He 
has handled bees con- 
stantly for forty-five 
years. He has never 
used gloves or any other 
— in handling 





Mr. Barrett is what 
the bee people call “im- 
mune”—that is, bees 
will allow him to do 
practically anything to 
them without stinging 
him. Why is he im- 
mune when his next-door 


ago. His parents kept 
hives of bees, and he 
began learning things 
about these wonderful 
little creatures from the 
moment his mind was 
able to comprehend. 

When he was a few 
years old his parents 
moved to Boston and he 
has made his home ever 
since in that city, altho 
he has talked on bees 
and given demonstra- 
tions of them in many 
cities and towns thruout 
the country. 

As soon as he could 
read he began to mass 
his knowledge of bees 
from the theoretical as 
well as practical stand- 
point. In his youth he 
went without many a 
thing in order to buy 














neighbor and even his 
wife are not? That, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barrett, 
is one of the many — 
tions concerning Ss 
that no human being has 
ever been able to answer 
satisfactorily. 

“About the nearest 
explanation I ean give,” 





said Mr. Barrett, “is 
| that there are some 


| people whom bees will 








Michael W. Barrett, inlernat- 
ionally - famed bee expert, 
showing a “‘bee army”’ in an 
attack on a maurading snail. 
The bees have commenced a 
strong offensive operation, 
shock troops altacking the 
snail and reserves drawn up 
in the rear, awaiting a turn 
in the battle tide before pour- 
ing into the fray 


books on bees. He bor- 
rowed other books on 
the subject whenever 
possible. He would go 
almost any distance to 
talk about bees with 
either practical bee men 
or theorists. Gradually 
he worked his way into 
being considered an au- 
thority on bees. One of 
the happiest days of his 
life was the one on 
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which he was able to give up his former 
bread winning occupations and devote 
all his time to bees. That was a 
score of years ago. 

Some years back Mr. Barrett traveled 
all over America and Europe delighting 
and astonishing thousands of people with 
his “‘bee circus” containing 100,000 bees, 
some of which were trained to do clever 
stunts. The life of a bee averages only 
seven weeks. It was necessary to keep 
breeding and training new bees constantly 
in order to continue the circus. Imagine 
the patience and hard work required to 
keep such a circus going and you will get 
a good idea of the character of Mr. 
Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett has several methods of 
demonstrating the harmlessness of bees 
(to him) that undoubtedly would be 
characterized by the most of us as dan- 

rous. For example, he allows a bee to 

y into his mouth. He closes his lips 
tight for afew moments. When he opens 
them agin the bee flies out as contentedly 
as if nothing had happened. 

Another demonstration Mr. Barrett 
gives frequently that thrills the average 
person is to plaster handfuls of bees all 
over his face and neck. The bees walk 
about these exposed parts actively, but 
never sting him. 

When people hear for the first time 
what Mr. Barrett can do with bees, they 
cannot believe it. Accordingly, his friends 
are always bringing doubting-Thomases 
to his bee nurseries to ask him to prove 
their claims. Mr. Barrett convinces the 
doubters in short order, but not with the 
air of a know-it-all. He is very modest. 
His motive in these demonstrations is to 
show the super-intelligence of bees rather 
than his own abilities. 

“T have learned a great deal more from 
bees than they have ever learned from 
me,” says Mr. Barrett. “In many re- 
spects they show powers far advanced 
over those of the human race. 

“For example, give a carpenter the 
tools and materials to build a simple 
wooden box, place him in a pitch dark 
room and tell him to go ahead with the 
construction work. He is helpless. Yet 
bees build their honey combs under pre- 
cisely just such a condition. 

“But the thing that impresses me most 
about bees is their lack of greed. All the 
bees in a hive work for the best interests 
of the entire group. The honey-gatherers, 
the nurse, the comb builder, the sentinel 
~all do their work without grumbling or 
trouble. No class of workers looks down 
upon the other classes. Their pay for 
their work is received in food and shelter. 
The money element that arouses so much 
greed and jealousy among us humans is 
absent. 

“Tf we only would work like the bee, 
for the good of all, what a pleasant place 
this world would be to live in. 

“T take my hat off to the bee. He is 
teaching me something every day of my 
life—setting me an example of patience, 
industry and contentment.” 


Leaves should not be burned but 
should be saved for use in the flower beds 
next summer. They make excellent fer- 
tilizer when mixed with a small quantity 
of dirt and allowed to rot down. After a 
year it becomes very valuable material 
for potted plants and flower beds. 

Canna bulbs should be taken up, the 
tops cut back to about four inches and 
stored in well ventilated, but warm cellar. 
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“The Proof of the Fenc- 
ing is in the Lasting. 


”? 


Does Cypress 


Study These Photographs of an ‘‘Ingrowing Fence”’ 


WITHOUT A NAIL OR A PEG IN IT. 


Below is a glimpse down a country highway (‘‘de big road,” as Uncle 
Remus called it) near Monroe, Louisiana. That fence has no posts. It was 
built by forcing split Cypress boards between saplings. This occurred 
so many years ago that nobody knows when it was, nor who was the 
labor-saving genius whodid it. Then the trees grew, and grew, and grew. 


NOW, PLEASE, study the larger photograph and see in detail how 
the fence looks today. Note the size of the tree, and how deeply are 
embedded the ends of those old Cypress rails—no one can tell how 
deep they extend in. 


Note, also, how weathered they are, yet 





















33 
“The 
sit, Past 2! 


they ring as true 
and sound under 
hammer as though 
just hewn. Were 
those old Cypress 
boards somebody’s 
money’s worth? 
Why should not 
YOU doaswell with 
your lumber money 
—whether you are 
building a beautiful 
home or just patch- 
ing uptheold place? 
(USE CYPRESS.) 


WRITE FOR VOL. 1 




















| DEALER'S. 


| 
| 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUF ACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. 
1336 Graham Pe amen: Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER s c 
IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 





A 
‘Passe Moon Ree US Per Orres 





——— | 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES—By Gumm 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many 
Grower 8f the world’s best Peonies 
New catalogue and new prices 


Mixed Peony seed saved from the best varie- 

ties, 50c. per 100. Seed saved from yellow 

a $1.00 per 100, seed from L. A. 
, $1.00 per 100. Absolutely no better 
regardless of the price you pay. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 














postpaid 








BERRY and FLOWER PLANTS 


sg! be PLANTS for Sept. and fall plant: 
Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear fruit 

—_ summer. Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry, 

gabary, Gooseberry, Currant, Grape plants; Aspar: 
De Rhubarb roots; fo: Deiphin hinlum, Ho a 
pa 7 Columbine, pFoxglove, Hi Gallardia, 
nnial ower tr plants; Roses, Shrubs; 

ay fail pi or fat ani 


Shove he Hampton Bays, N.Y. 





Send for price list French sub 


H. PERRY & 


for Fall an ind 
Valparaiso, Jedi, 





PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
BULB COLLECTION 
sure to bloom. Order today. 
6 Datwin Tu ee suede) All for 
8 Rey Lillies ‘pe white $2. 50 
2 ° Sy Sacred Lillies, for grow- 
38 ‘bulbs for 
Fall Bulb Perennial list free 
OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
322 Fourth $t., Bismarck, N. Dakota 
Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1923 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
Tulips, Hyacinths, 
The Dingee & & Conard Co., Box 1090, West Grove Pa. 
BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 
FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE NO, 110 


For house flowers this winter. Easy to grow, 
6 Double Early 
Daffodils 
g in water 
2.50 postpaid 
for fall Planting ROSE S 
Lilies, B, Bhrubs. Send for c 
DALTON, N. Y. 





WRITE 
W. D. BURT CO. 











ce 


Think of an extra hour of undisturbed sleep. 
No trip through the chilly house down to 


the basement to open drafts — and still a 
nice, warm house in the morning. You 
can have this comfort by installing 


The AfINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


it wakes up the fire at the 
hour you wish, Maintainsan 
even temperature through 
the day. Automatically low- 
ers the temperature at night. 
Saves fuel by preventing 
over heating and under heat- 
ing. Promotes better health. 

In use for 38 years, Quickly 
and easily installed in any 
home on any heating system, 

Write for booklet, 
“The Convenience of Comfort” 


HEX 


eeeer ere eereeces 
ere eee eee eee eee ee ee © 

















EVERLASTING 
FURNACE PIPE 


“The Pipe That Outlasts the Furnace”’ 





Made of Cast Iron. he not 
burn out, rust out, wn 
nor pe a nag 






Bs 


Feel safe—he safe. 
when 
IRO! 
heaters, boilers. 
smoke, water or climatic conditions. 





No more furnace 
ou install KNOX EVERLAS 
SMOKE PIPE for furnaces, hot water 
It is not affected by fire, soot, 
It is safe, 
secure, strong, more substantial and satisfactory 


ipe. worries 


NG CAST 


than any other pipe. Will outlast the furnace. 
Made in sections and lengths to fit any distance. 
Get ready now for a winter of solid comfort and 
amas ipe oneety Sold by hardware and furn- 
ace dealers. If your dealer does not have it, write 
rests an for Ahn: circular and prices. Address 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY 
120 RATH ST. WATERLOO, IOWA 














é, Make Your 
rr Fireplace 
Genuine, 


; AVOID 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Use Only the 
ORIGINAL 


HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 








COLONIAL 





No perfect draft control, Snouren correct construction 
of the fireplace t iroat—the most ¥' 
With the Colonial H ead sa8 our on ~- be sure 


ital 
REE ns 
it. eee for FER blue- 
mon m es in fire; 
onia! eads, - four styles of "Pa size sizes each at $5.00 and uP. 
construction. At your dealer 


fireplace 
WPANY, 
Also 








COLONIAL FIREPLACE c x —-* 
irons, Screens. Fg Ween. Wygescts. ote 
4628 Roosevelt R 

‘and Address oe on 

200 sheets, and 100 envel- 

lj nl opes, high grade writing 

paper, neatly boxed, 

mailed to you, $1.00. ($1.10 west of Rockies.) 

E. W. HUSEN CO. 526 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


™® 
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The Heir to King Coal 


Continued from page 24 
is non-odorous and free from the usual 
mon-oxide gas. 
Do Your Own Janitoring 

This is a unique way to heat the house. 
Each room or hall, ete., has it own unit 
of heating. Radiators are used. They 
do not look much unlike any other radia- 
tor, but under each one is a series of 
gas Bunsen burners which heat the water 
in the tubes and you have a perfectly 
good unit system of steam heat! No 
janitor is needed. You do your own 
janitoring! You are your own engineer! 

To be more exact, you have a Bunsen 
burner stove in your room which keeps 
you cosy and warm, which you can 
turn off and on at any time and have 
the advantages of heat with little of the 
uncertainties. In fact, no uncertainties. 
In thirty minutes you get five pounds 
pressure and as the pressure increases 
the gas gets lower, so there is no danger 
from too much pressure or over-heating. 

These are in use all over the country. 
I belonged to a club in New York City 
which was in an old house and in which 
we always froze. The landlord wouldn’t 
put in a heating system in the house so 
we put in our floor heaters of this type 
and enjoyed their services immensely. 
They are easily taken care of. You get 
the directions about water purveying, 
and the match is all the extra parapher- 
nalia to give you a heated abode. This, 
of course, obviates piping the house for 
heat; in some cases the house is too old, 
etc., for this new veining so that the gas 
steam radiator is just the thing. 

We haven’t spoken of the electric 
heater as it is not yet a house heating 
feature. The modern electric heaters are 
fine for small areas—the bath-room, etc., 
but for the house they are too expensive. 
But there’s a “gude time comen’.”’ 


Tub Cucumbers 


For many years I had only mediocre 
success with cucumbers until I tried 
tubbing them. 

Choose a large wooden tub (a butter- 
tub from the grocery will do). Nail three 
strong boards on sides of tub, about one 
and a half feet high, so as to raise it well 
above the ground. Locate tub in posi- 
tion that has full half-day’s sun, prefer- 
ably morning sun. Mix rich garden soil 
with about one-fifth well- pulverized ma- 
nure at least a year old. Plant seeds in 
this and when plants are about an inch 
high, thin out to five or eight according 
to size of tub. Keep soil moist and the 
sides of tub constantly damp. The vines 
will flow down the tub-sides and over the 
ground, bearing cucumbers in rich pro- 
fusion, enough for family 4nd friends. 

A location near a well or cistern is 
most desirable, where water can be thrown 
on easily; but care must be taken not to 
water so much that the soil becomes 
soggy. A little wood-soot, applied once 
a week before the fruit appears, has 
proved sufficient to prevent any insect 
injury to my vines. 

Geraniums* should be dug up now, 
the earth shaken off, and hung up by 
their roots in a dry, cool place to hang all 
winter. Keep plants stocky by cutting 
back. Currant and gooseberry bushes, 
rhbuarb and the like may be divided and 
reset to increase and facilitate growth. 
All need more or less frequent division. 
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Open the Door to 
HAPPINESS 


CHRISTIA Christian Herald does 











more than interest, 
inform and inspire 
every member of the 
home ciicle—it helps 
to build CHARAC- 
TER, the chief de- 
termining factor that 
makes for happy and 
successful living. 

Its rare spiritual in- 
fluence upon family 
life, its world-wide 
service in alleviating 
suffering and adding 
to the sum of human 




















(Founded 1878) 
progress and its stimulating effect upon local 
Church and Sunday School activities—their 
value is beyond computation. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


AnInfluence That Every Home Wants 


The world is weary of suffering from intolerance and 


need the INSPIRA- 
ood re- 
every 


selfishness and strife. We al 
TION of the Bible, the Church and some 
ligious paper. Read CHRISTIAN HERA 
week, only $2 a year (52 fine numbers): 

Buy Magazines at Reduced Prices 


All Subscriptions One Full Year 
FRUIT, GARDEN & HOME (i2issues) $0.35) gory $2.10 
FOR Save 25¢ 








CHRISTIAN HERALD (52 Issues) 2.00 

Fruit, Garden & Home) AUS for Fruit,Garden&Home) A!!3 for 

Amer. Neediewoman >$9 35 Peo’s. fe Gas Journal > $2.35 

Christian Herald Save 50c istlan Herald Save $1.25 

Frult, Garden & Home’) All? for Fruit,Garden&Home) A112 for 

— s ed sa 40 — 52is. > $2.35 
Save 45 Christian Herald Save $1 

pe ny All 4for Fruit,Garden&Home) A! 8 for 

's 5 ¥ 

ee Tene wm 59.95 vesth’s beeen | $3.70 

Christian Herald Save 70e Pend 

om. on Home>) Au 4 for i een All 4 for 

oman's 
Good Stories \fos 25 Pieters! Reviews $4.10 
Christian Herald 85¢ Christian Herald Save $1.75 


Clubbing Offers: Go UpIn Price November 
Send Money Order or Check to 


FRUIT, GARDEN & HOME, DES MOINES, IOWA 








STOVES and RANGES 
Let me show you 
how tosave $40 to$200 
on the finest quality pipe 
or pipeless furnace ever 
made. Sold direct to you at 
Factory prices— $59.95 and up 
Easy to install. Easy payments. 
Quick shipments. Safe delivery. 
oe 3 So Se test. More 
pleased customers. 
Or a postal or letter 
today: 
tory-to- 
Book—F 

W. S. Dewing 
**The Direct-to-You Man” k 

¥ KALAMAZOO STOVE 

La COMPANY 

62 W, Rochester Ave. 


Oe CAR VLE 2lamazoo, 
Direct to You Michigan 


ot 
of Fag 


et my new Fac- [*% 
Say Seconda st 














$11.85 










KRAG SPORTER caliber 30/4 
with 22inch barrel; five shot with 
military sight for 2000 yards. Weight 734lbs. In 
fine order. — Lang ~4 — 85. — ng 6 cone 
$2.50 per 100. page Military catalog 50 ce 
Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 18 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B’way, Hi. Y. city 


| 20 “FINE MIXED TULIP BULBS $1.00, post 
100 new Champion Everbearing Straw 
Plants $2.00 post id. Cham ion $16. 
lap $4.50; Black Raspberries $15.00; Concord Grapes 
| $35.00. Catalog. Kiger’s Nursery, Sawyer, Mich. 
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Planning and Decoration 


of Bedrooms 


Continued from page 8 


the other hand, a room is normally too 
bright, if there is too much glare, a cool 
green, blue-lavender or soft blue will 
serve to moderate it. Of course the color 
sclieme of the room must be considered 
when the choice of curtains is made, and 
it is therefore advisable, if possible, to 
decide on the necessary window treat- 
ment first. Japanese crepe, thin poplin, 
cretonne and many other materials will 
suggest themselves for this purpose. 
Cretonnes are especially adaptable be- 
cause the same material may be used 
on wicker chairs, table covers, bed- 
spreads and elsewhere about the room, 
giving an interrelation and harmony of 
aspect much to be desired. 

Plain white curtains of dimity, drawn 
muslin, voile, scrim and other simple 
washable materials have also much to 
commend them if the color is elsewhere 
provided. If liked curtains may be hung 
from a rod attached to the window sash. 
When the sash is raised, the curtains go 
up with it, thus preventing the usual 
blowing about when the window is open. 

If a valance is used, it should be fairly 
narrow to permit free admittance of air. 
If a room is used exclusively for sleeping 
and there are no other accessories, cur- 
tains are unnecessary as opposing the 
strict simplicity, but even then they may 
serve a purpose of decoration, and of 
moderating the light. These are matters 
to be determined by circumstances. The 
length of the curtain will be adjusted 
largely by the architecture of the win- 
dow. If there is a wide sill, a curtain 
reaching to that length will suggest itself. 

If the window is narrow, a wide valance 
with curtain suspended chiefly beyond 
the outer edge of the window frames will 


increase the apparent size. If the window — 


is low, the valance should be placed well 
above it, just overlapping it enough to 
conceal the upper part of the sash. A 
vertical stripe emphasizes height and 
is recommended for-low rooms. 

Woolen draperies, and thick stuffy 
hangings and carpets had their use, per- 
haps, when the large halls known as 
bed-chambers, were chill and drafty and 
unheated, and it was necessary in self- 
protection to withdraw into practically 
a closet lined with heavy hangings. Times 
have changed, however, and to see these 
relics of past ages in a ‘modern bedroom 
is to understand that the occupant has 
not advanced with the strides of science. 
Any beautiful tapestries or heirlooms of 
these types may be displayed in living 
rooms or halls, but too great emphasis 
cannot be laid on simplicity for the 
bedrooms. 

However simple the bedroom is, do 
not have it all white. Pure and clean as 
this is, the human being is so constituted 
that it requires color, and variety of some 
sort should be had. Do not therefore 
have a room all pink or all blue or all 
anything else without some contrasting 
color. By that I do not mean that it will 
do to have a room in light blue and dark 
blue, in which the contrast is one of 
degree but not one of kind. Follow the 
safe rules of modifying different colors, 
or if that is not convenient, introduce 
some neutral gray that will relieve the 
monotony. Remember, you cannot es- 
cape your bedroom. Have nothing in it 
as a permanent element that you are 
likely to tire of. 
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How many DOLLARS 
will this 35c Save? 


leave itto you! You know you realize the dollars that com- 

from your own experience _ plete equipment of these casters 
what damage is done to your will save, that we are giving a trial 
floors, carpets, rugs and furnituré _ set at 30% under the regular price. 
every year by casters that do not 
roll and turn easily. Torn carpets, Don’t Miss this Special 
scratched floors, strained furniture Trial Offer 
come from dragging furniture about 
—extra effort for you and in- 
creased household costs. 

























































We offer you for sixty days a com- 
plete set of four Handsome Bassick 


Wizard Swivel Brass Plated Casters 


Cut down these costs with for medium weight wooden furni- 

Bassish Casteve! ture on carpets, rugs or linoleum, 

at the remarkable price of 35c per 

Protect your floors and furniture set (regular retail price 50c). 

with these perfect rolling and easy Only one set can be sent to any 

turning casters. So convinced are one person. Remember this is a 

we that one set of four Bassick trial offer only. Send for your set 
Casters in your home will make _ now! 




















/ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
THE 
BASSICK 
4 COMPANY. 
coupon enclose S5centy, 74 Com. 
P a a Please serd 
and and address / me, delivered 


plainlyand mail / free, oneset of Bas- 
en 7 sick Wizard Swivel 

Casters as advertised. 
for which I enclose 35c. 


Ps Dealer's 
4 Name.......... 
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Pl City and State 
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Bovee’s Coal and Wood Furnaces Sm 

AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES J 
Central Heating, Regular Pipeless, or with piping to each ta = 
room, as desi The Bovee requires thirty per cent less ia 
fuel than the average furnace used. The Bovee Horizontal 
Wood and Coal Furnace has large, 16x16 combustion 
chamber, burns 4 foot wood, with double doors 16x16 inches. 
Average wood requires little cutti and no splitting and § 
saves 75 per cent of cost of coal for fuel. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog and manufacturer’s prices. ~ 
Bovee ~niadovod Works, 74 West Eighth St., Waterloo, lowa 


Cuticura Talcum| | Waa VT 
— 


Alwavs H Fragrant = 


Always Healthful 


Laboratories, Dept. U, Malden, 



































Inventions Commercialized $3.c%% roe |(CANDY—AII Kinds 


In business 24 years. Complete facilities. R Seren ; 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CG. 276. St. Louis, is. Mo, My book “CANDY AS 1 MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Patronize the Fruit, Garden and | Home Ads Ads Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 9, Lynbrook, L. I., N. ¥. 



























This tasteful Stationery appeals to every instinct 
of refinement —the dainty monogrammed sheets, 
with their ideal writing surface, make correspond- 
ence a delight ; the envelopes, with your name and 
address, are distinctive. 


with two or three letter monogram, 
100 envelopes with fancy flap printed 


2 0 0 in rich blue, neatly boxed,prepaid for 


Specialized processes and mail! selling make this 
offer possible; business established over 20 years. 


Western coast states and foreign 
countries, add 10%. Samples 10c. 


MONOGRAM STATIONERY CO. 
405 Fifth Street DES MOINES, IOWA 


Stim-(U)-PLANT 


JUST WHAT PLANTS REQUIRE 


Stieets Hammermill Bond, 5% am | 











Use it along the rows or in the beds in plant- 
ing 3m Tulips and other Autumn bulbs, 
and Iris, Peonies and Evergreens. Use it also in 
pots when potting Bulbs or House Plants. Use 
it all Winter long for House Plants and in the 
Conservatory and Greenhouse. 

Convenient tablets. Highly concentrated, safe, 
stainless. A quickacting wonderful plant food and 
odorless fertilizer. 

75 cts. per 100; ay 4 per 1,000, sent prepaid 
anywhere in U. 8. by Seedsmen, N urserymen or 
the manufacturers. 

EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

















- $1.00 
1,00 


30 Tulips, Assorted... 
25 Narcissus, Assorted , 
16 = mt Assorted 


1,00 
20 Tulips x 10 Narcissus 1.00 
7 Our illustrated catalog mailed free on 


request. It lists all seasonable varie- 
ties of bulbs and seeds for fall planting. 


Robert Buist Company 
Established 1828 
Dept. D —4 to 6 So. Front St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Dutch Bulbs 
for Fall Planting 


Darwin Tulip Fine mixed, 50c doz. $3.00 
Single A ae ssorted, 40¢ doz. $2.50 
Double T >. Varietiea, 60cdoz. $3. of 
Hyacinths— Larg: 90c doz. $6. 

Paper White ino yy 60¢ doz. $3. 50 
Crocus—For earl A. Soe doz. $2.00 
Peonies—red, white or p each 


Order your bulbs now for September delivery. 
Write for bulb list 


EMMA V. WHITE COMPANY 
121 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
What It Will Do 


HUMU for Your Garden? 


Send for thirty-two page illustrated book on humus 
and its relation to plant growth. It contains some 
Ley information on plant life and the care of 
pe lants about the lawn, garden, and home. Sent free. 


























Do You Know 


ligation. 


Sedus | Humus Distributing ¢ Company 
P. O. Box A, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

“ROSES. Queer of fowers. Write for list and price. 

(HUDNALL BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Tyler, Texas.”’ 


IRIS: 9 fine assorted and 3 labeled, 60c. 100fi 
oe $3.50. ai? fine TULIPS 40¢. 
BROoOBIMIITCH, Barrington, iil. 
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It is Easy to Weave Baskets 


Continued from page 20 


border, turning each spoke aown beside 
the second one to the right, crossing 
spokes in the same order each time. 

For the handle, use two pieces of 
Number 3 reed, each forty-two inches 
long, twisted, and inserted in the triple 
weave on both sides of the basket. Wind 
with a doubled Number 2 weaver, catch- 
ing the border to the handle. 

This basket is five inches across the 
top and five and one-half inches deep 
from the flared edge to the table. 

Do you have a reed Fruit Basket on 
hand? If not, you’ll surely want to try 
your skill at making one. 

First make an Indian center five and a 
half inches in diameter, leaving spokes 
in pairs. Use sixteen Number 3 spokes 
thirty-five inches long. 

For the border, work with your spokes 
in pairs. Place the base face down. Put 
the first spoke (pair) under, over and 
under the three spokes at the right, bring 
out to the back of the basket and hold 
with the left hand. Continue all the way 
around the basket. When you get to 
the end, note where the spoke starts in 
the weaving; then you will have no trouble 
in finishing correctly. 

The base is made as follows: With a 
doubled Number 2 weaver, make three 
rows of parallel weaving close to the 
base on the ends of the spokes, still in 
pairs. Then put each spoke back of the 
one to its right. Next push each spoke 
thru the space to the right. This gives a 
braided effect. 

To make the handle: Insert a piece of 
Number 5 reed seventy-one inches long 
thru the weaving until the middle is 
under the bottom of the basket. Bring 
the ends up over the basket and insert 
back into the weaving on the opposite 
side, far enough for the end to come well 
under the base. Wind with a doubled 
Number 3 weaver, first looping it into 
the base. Fasten by running it into the 
base on the opposite side. (As you wind, 
catch the handle to the edge of the 
border.) The handle may be omitted— 
but it really adds to the finishing touch 
and improves the appearance of the 
basket. 

This basket is ten inches in diameter 
and three and a half inches from the 
flared edge to the table. 

A Fernery or Plant Basket (with a 
handle) will prove anything but difficult 
to make and certainly anything but that 
to use. A flat cover, using directions for 
any center, may be made the size of the 
top of this basket, the handle made 
shorter, and you have a handy little 
“catch-all,’”’ or small market-basket. 

Make a seven and a half-inch base (on 
Number 3 reed, if an Indian center, and 
Number 4, if a button center). Insert 
thirty-two ’ spokes well into the finished 
base, each spoke about fourteen inches 
long. Make three rows of three-rod coil, 
turning up sides as you do so, using 
Number 4 reed. Then follow with three 
rows of triple weave with Number 3 
(reverse even the triple weave as the 
rim of the basket must be absolutely 


“even). 


Next comes a row of parallel, with 
Number 3 reed, and then the flat reed, 
Japanese over and under, for four rows. 
Again, parallel, this time three rows with 
Number 2 reeds. Add four more rows of 
the flat reed. 


Lastly, weave four rows of triple 
weave, or three-rod coil, with three 
Number 3 reeds, remembering to reverse 
each row. 

Finish with the commercial border, 
cutting spokes off with a slanting end 
close to the edge of the basket. 

For the handle use three pieces of 
Number 5 reed, forty-five inches long, 
wound with doubled Number 3 reeds. 
Insert the middle handle with the ends 
exactly opposite. Next insert a second 
piece two spokes from the first, twist over 
the first, and insert on the opposite side 
of basket. Insert a third piece on the 
opposite side of the middle piece, and 
twist that around the other two, inserting 
it in the proper space on the other side 
of the basket. 

If you will remember to twist always 
the same way, and to follow the previous 
twisted pieces instead of allowing reeds 
to cross over each other, you will have 
no trouble with this handle. Wind from 
side to side with a doubled Number 3 
weaver inserted in basket below the 
border as neatly as possible. Each time 
you cross the handle with the Number 
3 reeds, be sure to slip it along the same 
way as the previous ones have gone. This 
makes an extra strong handle, and a 
pretty finish. The basket is four and 
three-fourths inches deep and nine and 
one-fourth inches across the rim. 

Sandwich Trays are extremely useful. 
To make the one illustrated, first weave 
an Indian center, seven inches in diam- 
eter, on sixteen twenty-three-inch spokes. 
Next make four rows of three-rod coil 
with three Number 3 weavers. You are 
now ready to do the border. Trim spokes 
with a slanting cut (this makes a pointed 
end) to the same length. With each 
spoke go under one, over one, under one, 
over the fourth spoke, and turn down 
into the coil. 

The only perplexing thing about this 
border is in using the last four spokes. 
Just follow the spokes down to the coil 
with your eye, and use exactly as if 
“standing.” If you do not come out 
right rip back until you have four 
standing spokes and try again. 

The handle is made by inserting into 
the weaving two pieces of Number 5 
reed twenty-nine inches long. One piece 
may be slit and the other crossed thru it. 
With an even number of spokes, as here, 
it is easy to accurately space the handles. 
Loop a Number 2 weaver well soaked in 
water thru the back of the coil and bring 
up to the edge of the basket. Slip it 
thru the border, around the handle and 
make a knot. Now wind the handle with 
the weaver, still doubled, around the 
handle, always winding the same way 
and holding firmly with the fingers of the 
left hand as you work. Where the handles 
cross, wind the two together, then con- 
tinue down the other side and fasten again 
with a knot at the edge of the basket, then 
into the back of the coil. If your weaver 
is long enough continue across thru the 
coil to the base of the other handle. If 
not long enough, loop another weaver 
there and do as before. This sandwich 
tray is ten and a half inches in diameter, 
inclusive of border. 

Work Basket (without cover): Set u 
the basket by making a seven-inc 
center, preferably “button,” on Number 
4 spokes. Insert two Number 3 spokes, 
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one on each side of the s reg in the base, 
making thirty-two spokes for the sides 
of your basket. Turn up with a coil of 
Number 4’s. Now make three rows of 
triple weave, or coil, with three Number 3 
weavers, reversing each row to insure 
an even top to the basket. Next make 
three rows parallel with Number 3’s. Now 
use six rows with a flat weaver of the 
Japanese over and under (you cannot 
make simple over and under, you remem- 
ber, on an even number of spokes). Add 
four rows of parallel with Number 3’s, 
and then two rows of parallel with Number 
4’s, in lieu of a coil. You are now ready 
to turn the spokes down thru the triple 
weave at the bottom of the sides, after 
evening the ends and pointing them. Use 
your awl first, and the ends slip thru 
very easily. Now turn your basket up- 
side down, and over the ends work a row 
of parallel with two well-soaked Number 
four reeds. 


Finish by laying each spoke | 





down in front of the one to its right, and | 


in back of the second. 

Cross the spokes behind the one at the 
right before you turn the ends down over 
the side of the basket. This makes, with 
the heavy parallel, a firm top. A flat 
cover, made as any center, may be 
added, if desired. Catch it to the edge of 
the basket with a well-soaked Number 2 
weaver. Run a short piece of weaver in 
the center of the cover for a handle. 
Chains, such as you can buy in any hard- 
ware for five or ten cents per foot, may 
be added to hang the basket up for a 
plant basket, or fernery. Or a reed 
handle may be designed after the order 
of any described, taking great care to 
fasten it in securely. A pan to fit may 


| 


be found in a ten cent store, and used for | 


aliner. I use “seconds” of agate wear. 
This basket is four and three-quarters 


inches deep, and ten inches across the | 


rim. 

Bon Bon Baskets and Favors: 
daintiest and most inexpensive favors, 
and gift containers, may be made very 
quickly out of the finer reed. For two 
and three-inch baskets, or favors, use 
Number 2 reed for base, weaver and 
handle. For four and five-inch and larger 
sizes, use Number 3 reed. 

Make a button center (or an Indian 
center, using but eight, paired spokes) 
with six spokes for a smaller size and eight 
for the larger. Weave with a doubled 
weaver until the base is the required size. 
To make time, insert an odd spoke and 
use a single weaver, over and under. 
Omit the coil in small baskets, and bend 
spokes up gently, then weave the side. 
Omit the coil, again, and turn the spokes 
down into the weaving to form a loop. 

To make favors very quickly, use this 
method: Cut all the spokes at once (use 
your scraps up for this); then set up all 
the baskets; cut all the handles and insert 
in the weaving before you turn down the 
spokes. The actual weaving is finished 
now, and you can commandeer anyone, 
from a “ten-year-old” up to the grand- 
father’s age to turn down the spokes for 
you! It is really fun to do, and you should 


The | 





| 


be able to finish a two-inch basket in | 


fifteen minutes. 

The members of a certain club near an 
eastern hospital for veterans entertained 
about forty at a dinner, one evening. The | 
members made these tiny baskets as 
favors—such a merry group!—and every- 


one was surprised at the “hit’’ those tin 
favors made. 
behind, 


Not a man left his basket 





¥ 
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Amend on public betterments open to all 
cities ter street lighting makes the 
most improvement at the lowest cost 


If Mandan can, you can 


One of the best lighted towns 
in the United States is Man- 





The same street light- 
ing engineering - 
ice that helped Man- 
dan to illuminate is at 
the service of your 
city. These 

are part of the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany ; an organization 
of 100,000 men and 
women who make 
apparatus —— 
which electricity is 
put to work. 


dan, North Dakota, which 
has one ornamental street 
light to every ten residents. 


Better street lighting means 
safer streets and higher prop- 
erty values. Yet the cost per 
person per year is so small 
that every live town can af- 
ford it. 


If Mandan can, you can. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Trees—Shrubs—Evergreens 


In fact everything, in Hardy, Healthy, trees, plants 


ands You need to beautify and improve your 
peegerty- Grown in thefamous Blue River Valley 
Kansas. Where Sunshine, Soil and 


Northeastern 
Moisture constitute the Ideal growing conditions. 


Nevins Nursery Products are sold Direct to Planter 
Only, at Money Saving Prices. Catalog free: 





The BLUE VALLEY NURSERIES 
DESK 2, BLUE RAPIDS, KANSAS 
~~ lrees—Plants—Vines 
| at new low prices in 
{ ) small or large lots 
. » pples, Peach, Pear,Plum,Cherry, 
“a and shade trees true to 
name. ‘Also Currens’ Gooseberry, Blackberry, Raspberry, 
shrubs and Grapevines. Learn about Green’s new fruits. 
ORDER NOW FOR FALL PLANTING 
| ona gain one year’s growth. 
foram ao oy en's Free Catalog io. oor gaty ealgemen, 


bo = 


Senail = ween Meghna gr el N.Y. 


Re 





FRUIT TREES sna'noses 


AT_RED REDUCED D PR! — 
Write for ov for our ae eat acs Catalog 














EVERGREENS 


In Large Sizes 


A FEW of our large Evergreens 
planted about your home will 
make it cheerful in winter. We 
guarantee every Evergreen to be a 
dog win root bal variety. Allare 
with root balls and burlaped 

t extra charge. And our 

Prices are the lowest—quality con- 
a pons suze agents’ commis- 





ions and Trees of standard 
quality, Write: today for our 72- page 
book, *‘Nurseryme: rehardists,” 


Ho Beautif. 
Bepmestions” withinteat Price Liste 
free. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 44 Bertin 


Maryland. 
“Largest Aye t Frust Trees 





Trees, plants, vines, hedging, etc. 
for beautifying your homes and! 
making a fruitful garden, are- 
supplied by BARNES NURSERIES. 
1625 North Bend R@. Cincinnati, OH 
Local Salesmen Wanted—Write for Free Lists. 





Our columns carry advertisements for nearly 
every kind of equip t forh making. 








‘ Jieantifnu 


bitch 


pie 


Do you know why birch is | 


so widely favored for interior 
finish and furniture by 


who know most about woods — <2 


and their qualities? 


It is mighty well worth your cf 


while to know if you are poins 
to invest any money in furni- 
ture orin a building. 
We couldn't be}in to tell you 
the many, reasons for birch 
superiority in this space. But if 
a you will us fora copy of 
m the “b Book” it will tell 
; you the whole.story. 
That book will certainly open 
your eyes to‘the value there is 
for you inthe use of birch. 
" The information it contains is 
*| not merely interestind — it is 
=) valuable. 
Just ask for a copy of the 
“birch Book”. We will send 
it promptly—free. 


1 The Birch Mantfacturers 
221 F.R.A.Bldj. | Oshkosh, Wis, 





Just what you need now. Latest 
styles. Low Factory-to-Family 
prices. Save bigmoncy. Fur- 
nish a room or w!wie home. 
As little as $3 down; a year or 
. Also Pianos, 
Phonographs on longer time. 
FOR PARLOR, DINING- ROOM, BEDROOMS 
Before you buy any Furnishings, be sure to 
cut out this adv.—write TODAY, for 
new *‘Larkin Book of Better Hames". 


pun, MEE EE, 


eoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 








“HER SWEETHEART” 
was saying goodnight! She wondered if she should hel; 
ith his overcoat. Too bad she hede 8 Sore of AUNT 
fook OF CORRECT MANNERS FOR YOU WOMEN. 
ail such questi She i 
Send for it today. 25c prepaid. 





him on 
ICY'’S 


needed it and you need it also. 


Address AUNT LUCY, Lock Box 4331. Des Moines, lowa 
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The Proper Way to Make a Silk Lamp Shade 


B.LOVETT EMIG and 


gus lamp shades 
may be varied end- 
lessly in colors com- 
bined, materials used, 
and wire frames se- 
lected, But the same 
basic rules for making 
one apply to all. There- 
fore if we follow the steps in the 
making of the bridge-lamp, for in- 
stance, we shall then be able to 
successfully attempt any shade 
that meets our needs thereafter. 
This shade is of three materials: 
a gold brocade in small design for 
the top; a rose silk for the inner lin- 
ing which we can only see when the 
light brings out the rose colorings; 
and a gold silk for the first lining, 
which is, of course, next to the 
wrapped frame. The fringe here 
happens to be of silk, matching the 
top, but it might have been gold 
fringe if desired. The braid which 
shows very plainly in the picture is 
gold braid, wide enough to cover all 
stitches around rim and top, and 
also to cover the heading of the 
fringe. (Instead of a single 
fringe with a “skirt’’ as here, 
one might combine two 
fringes as in the largest lamp 
in the picture. As this lamp 
was black georgette over 
gold, the two fringes were 
gold metallic and black silk, 
and the “‘skirt’”’ was omitted.) 
This skirt piece is a straight 
strip to match theinner lining. 
When you choose your 
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same amount will be 
“needed for each lining, 
of course, but in addi- 
tion to your inner lining 
you will need enough for 
the “skirt’”—which is a 
half inch deeper than the 
fringe depth and three 
inches longer than the fringe length. 
This allows a slight fullness and pre- 
vents cupping when in place. Of the 
inner lining material you will need in 
addition enough for the strips, as 
mentioned: enough to make a strip 
an inch wide and three times the 
length of the wire used in the frame. 
The fringe is measured exactly except 
for about a half-inch fcr ‘“match- 
ing” so that the joinirg will not 
show. The braid must equal the 
fringe and also enough for the top 
of the shade, or “neck.” Pead fringe 
may be used for scme shades. Che- 
nille is attractive, too. 

A clean place to work can be in- 
sured by placing a sheet on a table. 
In wrapping the frame we will assume 
you are using strips of materia]. Turn 
in both edges to start, and 
wrap by placing the end of 
the strip in the direction you 
are going to work about a 
half-inch from the joint, then 


You can make this 
lamp shade as well as 
the others illustrated 
by following basic 
rules given in this 
article 


materials, be sure to try them all together 
over a light, as the light sometimes 


changes the effect surprisingly. 


shade is gold when not in use and a lovely 
glowing rose when the light is on. Use 


buttonhole twist for sewing. 
Match the silks in the twist, 
but have also a spool of black 
twist for sewing the gold braid 
on, since this color shows less. 
If you wish to save yourself 
trouble you can 
also buy the 
taffeta seam 
binding in 
eight-yard 
bolts to match 
the color of 
vour first lin- 
ing. But if you 
wish to make 
your wrapping 
strips you must 
allow enough in 
addition of this 
material (first 
lining) to make 
strips three 
times the 
length of all 
the wire in your 
shade and 
strips an inch wide. 

To get the measure- 
ments for the top ma- 
terial, measure the frame 
from rim to rim 
over the top, 
and allow three 
inches addi- 
tional. The 


This 






wrap over and under until 
the joint is neatly covered. 
If you begin correctly the 
strip will hold itself and no 
needle will be necessary ex- 
cept in finishing off. Wrap 
the vertical wires first because 
easier to cover 
that way. Wrap 
tightly, and 
with each lap 
not more than 


























At the left is an attractive shade of black lace. Both it 
and the center lamp showthat fringe need not always be 
used. At the right is shown the “bridge” lamp 


a quarter-inch 
apart. After the 
strip is started 
it is necessary 
to turn in only 
one edge as the 
other is covered 
by wrapping. At 
each joint wrap 
with especial care 
as here is where 
the wear comes. 
You may find in 
making your 
first shade that 
the joints wear 
out before the 
shade is ready 
for the linings. In 
that case just wrap 
the joints again, 
neatly — do not 
leave the wire 
showing. Each 
strip is finished at 
a joint by a stitch 
or two. Wrap 
extra on top 
and bottom 
rims, as wear 
comes on there 
the most. 
We are now 
ready for the 
first lining. 
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Stretch the square of material on the 
— by pinning on opposite sides to the 

care goods are “on the 
straight, ’ Keep pinning on opposite 
sides until each rod has silk pinned down 
smoothly over it. Now slash goods in 
center to about a half-inch from the rim 
around the top of the shade and pull the 
silk gently down over it. Remove the 
pins and pin again as before, keeping 
silk smooth but not too tight as rims 
around the bottom must not bend un- 
evenly. Sew around the neck, placing 
stitches as near the inner edge as you can. 
Now take each pin out and replace im- 
mediatly, meanwhile smoothing silk over 
frame. Sew to both rims so that the 
rims will be evenly spaced. 

Now we are ready for the inner lining. 
Proceed with it as with the first lining 
except that this is not to be so tight. 
If too tight this will cause the first lining, 
as you will readily see, to wrinkle no 
matter how carefully you put it on. Just 
see that this lining is smooth. 

The top piece is put on in just the same 
way. Such material as this—brocade— 
is put on smooth, of course. But if 
georgette is used, as in the large lamp, it 
is plaited or gathered on, at the bottom 
first, lastly at the top. Silhouette figures 
may be cut out of black paper, and put 
on the inner lining before the georgette 
is put in place. One very effective lamp 
had butterflies, such as one sees in trays, 
put in between the lining and georgette 
top. When georgette is used, as we have 
mentioned before, a fringe to match each 
color in lamp shade may be used—a gold 
and a black, for instance. 

Now we are ready to put the bias fold 
in at the neck. Hold the raw edge up to 
the top of the shade and sew to the lower 
rim of the neck. Then turn the material 
over the stitches to the right side, thus 
covering them completely, and stitch in 
place on the outside of the rim on which 
you first sewed this strip of bias. Altho 
the braid will hide this, it is best to turn 
in the raw edges, of course. When you 
buy your braid, it is advisable to note the 
width of your two rims, and plan accord- 
ingly the width of braid. This little part 
of shade-making—the sewing in place 
of this bias strip—is the part that re- 
quires most patience. 

Next we must prepare the skirt and 
fringe, which are sewed together before 
adding to the shade. In preparing the 
piece of material for the hemstitcher, you 
should French seam the strip, having the 
second seam next to the fringe. It looks 
better if the material is so planned that 
the skirt is made on the straight of the 
goods. As the skirt was made three 
inches longer than the rim, and your 
fringe about a half-inch, it is necessary 
to lay both strips on the table, and pin 
fullness by measuring. Then sew to- 
gether. After the skirt and fringe are 
pinned into position you will need to 
trim off the extra half-inch along the 
top which we allow for safety. Of course 
the bottom is picoted by cutting the hem- 
stitching in two. In making a large shade 
you would save onlya few cents by making 
the skirt double the width, and cutting 
after hemstitching. If you seam it first, 
altho it costs a trifle more, it looks better. 
Be sure to have the picoted edge of the 
skirt and bottom of the fringe perfectly 
even when finished. This skirt keeps the 
shadow from the fringe as the light shines 
thru, and gives that “last touch” which 
makes the shade the work of a profes- 
sional, 
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Is it ringing, whispering or dead dumb? 
Better put some real life into it. 

Put in Columbias—full of pep and life— 
get a real ring—one you can hear no 
matter in what part of the house you 
happen to be. 

They are for sale all around you. Elec- 
tricians, auto supply shops and garages, 
hardware and general stores, and imple- 


Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts 
at no extra charge 


Columbia 
atteries 








Insist on Columbia. 


—they last longer 











RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


We teach you how. Easily learned athome. Our guar- 
anteed methods make success certain—indorsed by 
leading my ITER reyes > Send TO- 
DAY for FREE BOO K—“How To 
Raise Poultry For Profit.” 


National Poultry Institute 
401 Washington, D.C. 


For $2.99 you can build 

the — most effi- 

cient, easiest to operate 

Sprouter and best anh gg yn 

mst e 

$ b 99 ay ye 4 = an comien 

with notools butsawand hammer. 

t Pla h 

Beetdireona fer Weidlg icone gecinat 
1. PUTNAM, Route 1082-0 ELMIRA, N.Y. 
































Car Owners Wanted! 





Free Book Explains All, WRITE TODAY. 
PAUL RUBBER co. Dept. 70, Salisbury, N.C. 
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ANCONAS {iiiAGé, Dept. G, Attica, Ohio. 











A Six Months’ Subscription for only 
25 cents 
(This is 4 the Regular price) 


An Army Of BOYS 400;c00stroog 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, This army is gaining recruits every 


day because this splendidly illustrated 
magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors, A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings, 

We give away $182.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 
boy should not win some of these cash prizes, 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of ith A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
structions. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 





THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD OO., INC. 
7250 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half yates offer. Enter my sub- 
scription promptly and send me my first 
song of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once 
should I not be more than pleased with 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Please write plainly 
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air or Galvanized Roof- 
Paints, ete., direct to you 
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Book, showing styles. 
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y EAVES make a good fertilizer when 
spaded into the garden soil. They 
also make a good mulch and protection 
to rose bushes and shrubs from damage 
by frost. 

Bulbs, including dahlias, gladioli, 
cannas, and others which have bloomed 
during the summer should be taken up as 
soon as the frost has blackened the tops. 
Place in a dry shaded place until the tops 
are dead and the bulbs dry. Leave con- 
siderable stem when cutting the tops and 
store in boxes in a place where potatoes 
keep well. Dish bulbs such as hyacinths, 
narcissi, crocuses, tulips, snowdrops, 
and scilla should be set any time now 
until the soil freezes. Corporate manure 
and bonemeal in the sub-soil and set the 
bulbs in a pocket of sand at a depth of 
approximately three times the height of 
the bulb. 


Birds can often be attracted to your 
lawn for winter feeding provided you 
commence early enough in the fall. Com- 
mence to feed regularly and even the 
birds which migrate each year will be 
tempted to remain around your place 
longer than usual. 


Fall Apples for winter eating may be 
successfully stored under the following 
conditions: The fruit must be sound; it 
must be carefully picked to avoid the 
least bruises; it must be kept from getting 
either too hot or too cold. Dry cellars 
are ideal for the storing of the fruit, but 
quite a lot may be saved by wrapping 
each apple in newspaper and storing in a 
flour barrel in a room where a fruit will 
not freeze. 


Iris can still be planted this month, but 
see that the roots are well spread out and 
the rhizome fairly covered. Firm the 
soil well around them but do not allow 
any manure to come in direct contact 
with the roots. 


Green Tomatoes which have not had 
an opportunity to ripen normally on the 
vines and which have not been injured 
by frost will ripen very satisfactorily 
when placed in the cellar; the smaller 
ones make good pickles. 

Cut out all the dead canes of rasp- 
berries and trim out false growth and 
thus destroy the hiding place of insects. 
Cover the roots with dirt and manure as 
protection against frost. Sow lettuce in 
your coldframes for your Thanksgiving 
salads. Lettuce is a cool-weather vege- 
table and will do very well at this time of 
the year if in a cool frame. Burn the 
tops of asparagus and manure the beds 
or rows, but manure to a depth of a foot 
around rhubarb. 

Carrots should be dug if the roots are 
splitting. Be careful not to injure the 
crowns in lifting. Keep the roots in sand 
and under straw with a covering of soil. 

Gladioli should be dug after the frost 
turns the tops brown. Cut the tops back 
to about three inches. Cure in a cool, dry 
place. Then store in a frost-proof room 


or cellar. Save all the little bulblets for 
they make big bulbs later. 


Five rules have been made by garden 
authorities for sowing vegetable seed in 
the fall for spring harvest: (1) Fertilize 
with both stable manure and commercial 
fertilizer near the surface; (2) Sow deep 
enough to avoid thawing and freezing; 
(3) Soil must be deep and rich with 
humus; (4) Early varieties should be 
chosen; (5) Sow when the soil is cold to 
prevent early germination. Spade up the 
vegetable garden before the ground 
freezes. Do not smooth off the surface 
but allow it to remain as rough as possible 
so the frosts will have a chance to break 
up the soil particles during the winter. 
Your garden will be easier to cultivate 
next season. 


Celery should be taken up before frost 
injures it, leaving a quantity of soil to 
each root. Pack carefully in boxes and 
remove to the cellar for winter use, water- 
ing occasionally, being careful not to get 
foliage wet as this causes rust and decay. 


To Root syringa and spirea in October 
make cutting of present season’s growth. 
Dig a trench and lay in the cuttings (each 
should be about eight inches to ten inches 
long) slantingly and cover with earth, 
leaving about an inch of the upper wood 
above the ground. In the spring dig 
them up and plant in the garden row. 
Insects, pests, and fungus diseases are 
harbored over the winter in trash and 
garden refuse. Clean up the garden and 
mow the grounds and burn all the refuse. 
This will aid in destroying the fungus 
spores, insect eggs and the insects them- 
selves. 

Tulips, hyacinths and any bulbs for 
winter forcing should be potted now and 
placed in a cool cellar. Allow several 
weeks for root development before bring- 
ing out to the light. Chrysanthemums 
that have been potted for an indoor bloom 
when well established require plenty of 
water, sunshine, stirring of the top soil 
and liquid fertilizer. If bloom for exhibi- 
tion desired, all buds save one or two 
on a stem should be removed. Seeds of 
any annual may be sown now for early 
bloom—cornflowers, snapdragons, lark- 
spur and many others. Sow in dry soil, 
covering with thin layers of leaves to pre- 
vent fall germination and weight with 
light sticks. Save your seed from the 
choice specimens in your annual flower 
garden. Be sure to dry thoroly before 
storing. 

Lime can best be applied to the garden 
now. Use ground limestone and be sure 
to wear heavy gloves. Put on-enough to 
make the ground look gray. 


Leaf mold or other rich soil should be 
placed in a box and stored in the cellar 
before the ground freezes. This will come 
in handy for repotting plants during the 
winter. Lawns should be cut until the 
growth ceases in the fall, but don’t cut 
too short the last time. 
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A Distinctive Backyard 


Continued from page 17 


nei, This common sumac is more 
open and spread out. an Saas Bak siest 
off the street view from the house next 
door like a compact tree would. Oh, 
— s a how and involved in nearly 
one may be sure of that, and 
aber mee gh rere gt But the effect 
justifies the planning and once you possess 
a good garden you | wouldn’t want to give 
it up for an 

As you look from the street directly 
into the garden there is an impression of 
distance and s . Since you are looking 
for ideas to pt for your own use you 
realize this impression is caused by the 
masses of plants at the side, the open 
space as broad as permissible in front, 
leading back into grassed walks past the 
arbor at the left and the shrubs (hy- 
drangea, lilacs and roses) at the right, to 
seemingly end at the back of the lot. 
If you’re curious, as I was, you would 
discover a most practical vegetable plot, 
effectively screened by a border of 
annuals, which proves that a backyard 
can harbor both flowers and vegetables 
and yet maintain its good looks and 
dignity! 

On the side of the backy ard next the 
drive to the garage a hedge of Russian 
Privet with its close green foliage affords 
a happy background both as to color and 
size for the many flowers planted in its 
shelter. 

Here you find Artemesia and Balloon 
Flowers with their plump waxy buds in 
that shade of blue a fashion expert would 
call intriguing and their saucy open blos- 
soms; next come the Aconitum, or, as 
Mrs. Conkling said, “the last flower to 
bloom in my garden.” Misty baby 
breath, a close neighbor, gradually 
yields ground to perennial honeysuckle 
and in turn the honeysuckle lives in com- 
plete harmony alongside of oriental 
poppies. The poppies were out of bloom 
when I visited the garden but their gor- 
geous color had excited comment from 
neighbors and passersby alike and had 
furnished pleasure for many. Dainty 
phlox, gaillardia with its flaunting hues, 
the heavenly blue of larkspur, courageous 
gladioli, low growing buttercups, an 
occasional fragrant nicotiana and velvety 
petunias with wonderful purple flowers 
completed this border. 

Near by,breaking the expanse of grass, 
beds of zinnias and other favorite flowers 
bloomed bravely giving great masses of 
handsome color against the green grass. 
What a contrast, tho, if you stop to 
analyze—zinnia and baby breath, ori- 
ental poppies and balloon flowers, glad- 
ioli and buttercups, petunia and lark- 
spur, with nicotiana for added variety. 

Clambering over the arbor is a honey- 
suckle while in the hedge on the arbor 
side of the backyard Mrs. Conkling has 
obtained additional variety by planting 
dahlias, columbine, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums, phlox,'again a nicotiana or two, 
while feverfew, dianthus, or pinks as 
some of us like to call them, and cosmos 
fill in, and forget-me-nots and lilies of the 
valley are found on the outer edge. 


e accompanying sketches show how > 


the borders at the arbor side are devel- 

oped, tho Mrs. Conkling has added other 

flowers than those shown. Many were 

given her and others she has seen and 

liked and therefore planted. It will be 

noticed from the sketches that none of 
Continued on page 45 
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A. F. B. A. House No. 115 


Pho Stey of Bo Brick” is an attractive booklet 
mx beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, Extravagance of 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bung=!ows 
and small houses. These houses are unusual 
and distinctive in design, economical to build, 
and convenient in floor plan. “Face Brick Bun- 
low and Small House Plans’’ are issued in 
oe booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one 
of the books, twenty-five cents. We can supply 
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PARROTS 


ONLY $10.00 
aid express anywhere in 
A. Beautiful Mexican 
Yellow-head Pparro h . 
talkers. All young 
anteed to learn to talk. 
The Mexican Yellowhead is the- 
most popular and fluent of all 
parrots, and the easiest to train 


Full directions as to care of par- 
rots furnished with every order. 


rg orders shipped C. O. D. 
Reference: Any bank, 
Dunn or Bradstreet. 


- El Paso Seed 
Company 











This is one of the fifty attractive and distinctive 
houses shown in “The Home of Beauty” 


Homes of Beauty and Durability 


IME enhances the charm of the Face Brick house 

as age enriches the beauty of its color tones. The 
passing years exact little toll, for the Face Brick house 
is truly the permanent, economical house. It lasts for 
generations; its repzir and upkeep charges are negli- 
gible; it requires pa.nting only around doors and win- 
dows; it saves insurance costs; and lowers fuel bills. 
Every home-builder will be interested in the facts 
about the Face Brick house, as told in “The Story of 
Brick.” For your copy, address American Face Brick 
Association, 1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, IIL. 


Send for these booklets: 




















Designed by Christian F. Rosberg 


complete working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of poe teed styles and in- 
terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 
twenty attractive original fireplace designs, for 
which complete plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of fireplaces de- 
signed by well-known architects. Also an article 
on fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 
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A composition material omtty 
form over practically ry k =| of floor. 
about % inch thick. Imperial Floor loot not 
crack, peel or come come from foundation. 
continuous, fine-gra' ined, smooth, non-aiipping 
eurtace. No crevices to gather grease, di 
Cees ms or moisture, 

Ideal Floor for Kitche: Pentry, Bathroom, 

any Ban Porch, Garage ant, Theatre, 
"Omoe Bul Buliding, Ral Railroad Station, 

Sectat-sichover o ben bstantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 


mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color. : 


wetland 


EDIE: Ky 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO. , 158-160 Halstead St. Rochester.N. Y. 
STII A Success for 15 Years {ili 


CANARIES—PARROTS—PET STOCK 





Direct Importers 
Sole Migrs. of RED BIRD BRAND FOODS & REM- 
EDIES FOR BIRDS & DOGS. 


RED BIRD BRAND SONG FOOD makes your birds 
Matl orders shipped safely anywhere 
Oldest Bird Storein America. Send for illustrated catalogue 


TOMLINSON -WATSON COMPANY — EDWARDS BIRD STORE 
130 BK. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Bich. 








ypPIECESE 
JAPANESE 


Blue Bird Dinner Set 


introductory price only 
$2.49. Compare with sets 
costing as high as $5.00. 
Large size Hemstitched 
tablecloth, 60x60 inches. 
Many beautiful designs. Six 
hemstitched napkins to 
match. Cloth and napkins are 
sides ss rich, two tone Japaneee Blu _ 
aaranteed fast colors. in 
ae special + of $2. 2 real be gaia 
purposes. 


Just name and 





Quick and 

tector aS iessandteaktep t top 
arou a 

ma and bottom. It will last for years. 


“Special $2 Trial Offer 
Send Ay i mykeye Protector bill and we will petie 

you w wt Set he -reeiy = 
will ee a oe “— 
Low prices for A mn quantities 
TON COMPANY 


20 Main St 
Also Makers of 
keye Frutt Baskets 











\ Greatest money saving bar- 
i gain book of our 22 years in 
the stove business — selling 

direct from factory 

to you. Get our price 
Son this beautiful 

combination Coal 
@ and Gas Range fin- 
® ished in blueor gray 
= porcelain enamel. 


Mail a Postal Today 























stove, range, 
or furnace in our book 
sent on 30 days’ trial. 
ick, e delivery 
guaranteed. 
Easy ay- 
ments. Finest 
quality on earth, 
Write today. 
Kalamazoo Stove 
~~ Mfrs. 


82 Rochester Ave. 


A Kalamazee 





* Direct to You 





PEACH&APPLE 
1 nee EScer our prices 
Shede’and ag. Pie me Dherry Berries, Gcages, ome 

= nes and Shrubs. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





EES Shrubs and Plants at near wholesale. 12 
156 's Lo, or fretted foete 34 at 
E ROED! u a 
EDER NURSERIES, OSCEOLA, M 
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Raising Potatoes on Vacant 


Lots 

ORKING nights in an office gave 

me the days to myself, and I was in 

need of outdoor exercise. I saw 
vacant lots lying idle, some of them grown 
rank with weeds. Many were conven- 
iently located, and were nice, soft, black 
dirt. These are the kind that I picked 
out and paid from $1 to $3 a lot annual 
rental. 

For five years I raised potatoes as a 
side line and made good. Generally I 
worked about ten lots; one year I had 
nineteen lots, or nearly four acres, and 
I averaged 120 bushels annually, and 
made a cash yearly return of $280.25, 
$245.80, $290.50, $988.60, and $345.50, 
respectively for the years mentioned, 
besides a supply for my family. The big 
year was the latter part of the World 
War, when prices were very high, and I 
had in four acres. The average cost of 
seed, rental and the hiring of two old 
fellows with a horse about town at times 
for labor in helping to tend the patches, 
was $25 annually. 

Cut potatoes in halves and quarters, 
with at least two eyes to a seed piece. 
This is better than whole potatoes. The 
dropping of seed pieces with the skin side 
up does not make any difference, only 
with the cut side up in a very wet season 
the seed might rot quicker, where with 
the skin side up it would shed the water 
better. Get the seed in early. Get your 
spuds ready for the early market, when 
the price is best. This is important. By 
fall, when the market was full of spuds 
from everywhere, I had all of mine mar- 
keted, but what I wanted reserved for 
my own use. 

I forked the spuds out, a few bushels a 
day, as I received orders for them from 
two hotels, a restaurant, and several 
citizens with whom I had arrangements. 
I had an old auto and made prompt 
deliveries from the patches myself. I 
generally got on the market shortly after 
new southerns began to be shipped in. I 
could undersell and make good money, as 
the cost of transportation and handling 
made southerns high. 

Plow good. Mark out the ground with 
a lister in rows. Drop seed pieces by 
hand. Dropping after a plow puts the 
seed pieces on the plow sole which is hard. 
You want soft dirt all around each seed 
piece so that they can sprout quickly. 
Harrow the rows shut. It levels the 
ground and breaks clods. When shoots 
begin to appear thru the ground harrow 
good. If soil is properly worked when 
harrowed shut this will not tear out any 
shoots. A second harrowing a week later 
is recommended. Keep cultivated good, 
and bank the loose dirt to the plants. 

A five-gallon shoulder sprayer and 
paris green is used to “banquet” the 
bugs. It is easy. Simply walk the rows 
spraying good. It must be done the day 
the bugs appear. I find two or three 
sprayings generally suffice for a season. 

I had one patch of over an acre, on a 
slope, with a pool of water at the lower 
end. I plowed and planted crossways of 
the slope. This acts like a washboard, 
and holds moisture, and prevents wash- 
ing. If plowed lengthwise of the slope, 
washes follow the rows. Water from the 
pool was used to mix paris green, making 
the spraying a convenient matter. The 
pool must not be riled, as the water would 
then clog the spray er.—C. D. Clements, 
Wymore, Nebr. 
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THE LASTING FINISH 


Restores pee er floors, faded pam: 
niture and woodwork. All colors— 
enamels, too. 


Ask your dealer or send 
for ree Booklet ‘‘Home 


1.30 a quart. 
maller sizes 
down to 25c. 


eautifying’’-illustratin 
48 uses for ALL 


Louisville Varnish Co. 
Incorporated 











The World’s Largest Residence for Men || 
1000 Outside Rooms With Bath 


HOTEL CLAMAN | 


43d St. West of Broadway H 
TIMES SQUARE New York City | 








A magnificent, 15-story, exceptionally located, | 
! fire-proof. The premier residence for business |} 
i and professional men in the city, with atmos- 
i phere of a club, combined with the privileges 
and conveniences of a modern hotel. i 
| 


Maximum comfort atminimum cost, having 
a distinctive air of refinement with the most 
modern equipment for the best service obtain- 
able. 





Rates $12-$18 Weekly 
$2.50-$3.50 Daily 
All Rooms With Shower Bath 























Giant Darwin Tulips 


The Darwin Tulip is without doubt queen of all 
the Tulips. With stems two to three Jeet long, a 
wide range of colors, unsurpassed keepin qualities 
when cut, no flower is more deservedly popular 
for the home garden. 


Twelve Named Varieties 


“Clara Butt’’ i" “‘Dream”, 

“La Candeur’ “Massachusetts”, **Painted Lauy’’ 

**Pride of Haarle em”, “Sieraad van Flora” ‘Sir 
“The Yellow Darwin"’, William 


“Farncombe Sanders”, 


Harry Veitch” 
Copland”, “Glow 


12 Varieties—1 each—for 60 cents. 
12 Varieties—6 each—for $3.50. 


Send for Catalog of Peonies, Iris, Japanese 
Iris, Giadioli, Dutch Bulbs. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 


Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World. 
70-80 CENTRAL ST. 
EAST 
BRIDGEWATER 
MASS. 




















Fruit, Garden and Home _advertise- 
ments may be relied on. They point 
the way to square deals, 
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An Adventure in Home 

Building 
Continued from page 12 
at the right of the basement stairs is the 
ice box. The ice man can come in thru 
the grade door and fill the box without 
tracing into the kitchen. The stairway 
to the attic opens from the hallway near 
the bath. Space is economized by hav- 
ing the flight of steps leading to the attic 
placed directly over the basement stairs. 
A roomy closet is at the side of the attic 
flight. 

Bob and Mary planned the house ac- 
cording to the furniture that was to be 
used in the home. The south windows of 
the dining room were raised to allow the 
buffet to be placed underneath. The 
front bedroom is finished in white but 
matches the bedroom suite with the 
walnut finish of the picture rail and the 
finish of the inside of the French doors. 
“We have used lots of windows,” said 
Mary, “but we planned the arrangement 
of the furniture at the same time. One 
must never forget that there is to be 
furniture in the house.” 

The house was built from plans drawn 
by Mary. Each part of the labor was con- 
tracted separately. The excavating and 
the ditches were contracted to one man; 
another did the foundation ard the 
masonry work. The wiring, plumbing, 
the plastering, the carpenter work and 
the painting each went to a specialist in 
his particular line. Bids for each part of 
labor were received by Bob and Mary. 
The work did not always to go the 
lowest bidder; the workmanship of the 
man as well as his bid was considered. 
Bob and Mary wanted a good house but 
wanted it to be built at as low a cost as 
possible. Keeping that in mind, they 
were careful to get only the best workmen 
and the best materials. No. 1 lumber 
was used thruout the house. Altho Bob 
and Mary are not blessed with an abun- 
dance of money, they spared no expense 
when it came to buying the materials. 

Being human, they forgot some things 
but followed the construction so closely 
that most of these mistakes were caught 
before it was too late. There was the 
matter of the sewer connection for the 
drains from the eaves that was forgotten 
until after the sewer connection was made. 
Bob made the fatal mistake of ordering 
the wrong kind of brick for the fireplace 
but was quickly corrected by his wife. 

Light sockets and wall plugs were 
placed wherever it was thought that these 
connections might sometime be needed. 
Bob and Mary found that it would be 
much cheaper to have this work done 
while the house was being wired than to 
wait until the need of the connections 
was discovered later on. 

The financing of the home caused more 
knitted brows and much figuring. The 
banker was consulted before the building 
was undertaken. Here the young couple 
learned of building and loan companies 
who would finance house building. Bob 
and Mary owned a splendid building lot. 
They knew its value, for they had been 
offered $1,500 for it. Aside from the lot, 
they had accumulated nearly $2,000 in 
savings. This gave them assets of about 
$3,500. With their $2,000 cash the home 
was started. 

All materials possible were purchased 
thru the lumber company and the $2,000 
reserved for labor and purchase of the 
odds and ends that always turn up as a 

Continued on page 47 
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Send Ten Cents for L.& > P Coats 
Crochet Book No.5- by Anne Orr 
JS 


A Book fullofnewdesigns man 
of them so simple youcan mw 4 


the children how to make them. 


CONTENTS 
Alphabet— Medallion . 


Center-piece . 
Saar Aad 


oreee Medallions . 
Dining-Room Patterns 
Doily to a Center-piece 
Doily Edg'ng 
Edging Patterns and Directions 
Edging Patterns . 

Medallion 
Insertion, End Library Table-Runner 
Insertion Patterns 
Medallion Patterns... .. .. 78 & 
Musical Scarf Pattern . his 
ag Edgi 


metOS ims mimshome OD 


COWNSEDQOOK Kh -ONSS-o- 


Pillow Case Insertion 
Sheet Insertion 

Towel Insertions 
Uses for Edgings 
ve for Medallions 


If your dealer cannot suppl 
you with J.& P.Cvats ‘Book 
No. 6 —send us ten cents 


The Spool Cotton Company 


Dept. 155 


315 Fourth Ave. New York 


J.6 P. COATS. 


MERCERIZED CROCHET 


cAt Leading Stores 
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One of these really | 


handsome Fruit, Gar- || 
den and Home binders 
large enough to hold L 


twelve copies 
will be sent you post- | 
paid as your reward for \ 
sending us subscrip- | 
tions to Fruit, Garden | 
and Home amounting | 
to $2, or for 50c cash. || 
Subscription Rates: || 
3 years $1; lyear 35c. | 


hee > GASDEN 
and HO | 
Des rare an 











SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable 
Giass Service Tray— 
Lage Drawer—Double 
Handles—Deep Under- 
shelves—Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 

grade piece of 
furniture for GENERAL 
UTILITY, 


ease 
absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for descrip- 
i d deal- 





of action, LOCK 


A NEW AND PRACTICAL AID FOR THE 
HOME OWNER 


MAL SH 


AND/CAPE PLANNING 
CHART 


RL. MARA 
AIEE SES 
NORMA K. MAR.“H 


“DEVISED TO AIST THE HOME OWNER 
TO IMPROVE HL/OUTDCOR ENVILONMENT 
AND TO HELP HIM OBTAIN THE MAXIUM 
AMOUNT OF U/F’ BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
FROM HL“ DOORYARD’ ea © @%@ & 


FoR FURTHER WWFORMATION IN REGARD 
TO THESE CHART, AND A M0,/T UNIQUE 
PLAN OF JERVICE, VRITE TO @ @ @ 


BEULAH ERICK SO: 


we 33! RICKS fon 10Own 











ALL WOOL hand and machine knitting yarns 

2 i: Cant it and plain socks. Bree sample 1.35, 
per 70) 80cKs, 

i. A. BARTLETT - - 





Free samples. 
Harmony Maine 





Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies PLAYS ew somtegs a Play 
and Re -up Goods 
strel suite , Darky rae ie satalns FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 124 CHICAGO 











Colorful Embroideries for the Home 


BENNIE HALL 


The woman who takes pride in her home, but who has only a limited time to spend in the making of embroideries, will welcome the 
designs shown in this issue. For the bedroom, no kind of embroidery is so decorative, and at the same time so easily done, as applique, 
while for the tea towels, French knots with outline, and lazy daisy stitches, insure attractive results with a minimum of effort. 
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The embroidered tea towel is always 
useful and deco.ative. Fruit, Garden 
and Home Hot Iron Transfer Pat- 
tern No. 122, blue, 20 cents, gives six 
attractive designs. 


Work in French knots, outline and 


























Fruit, Garden er 
Home Hot Iron 
Transfer Pattern 
No. 121, blue, 20 
cents, furnishes 
design for one 
pair of curtains 
with valance, also 
transfers for the 
applique pieces. 
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lazy daisy stitches. The embroidery 
should be done with fast-color six- 
strand floss. So simple is the work 
that one or two towels may. be made 
in a single afternoon, and the designs 
are so attractive that they may be put 
to many interesting uses. 





Fruit, Garden and Home Hot Iron Transfer Pattern No. 120, blue, 35 cents, provides designs for bedspread, and pillow cover and transfers 


The bedroom set illustrated 
here is made on unbleached 
muslin. The applique is done 
with rose and green gingham, 
the applique pieces being at- 
tached to the material with a 
close buttonhole stitch to pre- 
vent raveling. The button- 
holing is done with three 
strands of thread the same 
color as the patches. Flower 
centers are in yellow satin 
stitch, black outline and yel- 
low French knots. The fin- 
ished flowers and leaves are 
outlined with black. 


Use six strands of fast-color 
‘strand floss for working stems. 
‘The bbua bow is outlined 








for roses and leaves. 








with six strands of rose thread 
and filled in with long and 
short or seed stitches. The 
whole is then outlined with 
black. The work may be done 
with surprising quickness, 
and the results are quite 
lovely. 


TO ORDER PATTERNS, 
send stamps or money order 
to Bennie Hall, Fruit, Gar- 
den and Home, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and patterns will be 
mailed out promptly. Mrs. 
Hall will also be glad to an- 
swer any questions pertain- 
ing to needlework if stamped 
envelope is sent with inquiry. 
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A Distinctive Backyard 
Continued from page 41 


the small plots are even in size. This is 
a good suggestion to observe. 

“Another thing you must do if you 
expect to get a good backyard garden is 
to carry a spray around. I should spray 
that Rosa Rugosa right away. It’s a 
beautiful thing but it does need atten- 
tion. There are always many things to 
fight that war on plants. But you don’t 
mind that when you see the masses of 
bloom.” 

“How mucn did your garden cost you, 
all told?” I asked, for I knew the results 
were certainly good from all points, and 
cost is an item not to be ignored. The 
house located at the side of the lot is not 
an uncommon problem. The masses of 
plantings, lovely borders, and the im- 
pression of space given by leaving un- 
planted areas are all things everyone may 
well observe to obtain good results. 

“T can hardly say just how much my 
garden has cost. Probably the biggest 
cost came first for I didn’t know how to 
go about the work and didn’t know what 
to use, or where to put things, so I had a 
blue print made and hired some help. 
Now with all that is written about plan- 
ning gardens, that might not prove abso- 
lutely necessary. Anyone who reads 
about such things probably could plan 
it for himself—tho, of course, help is 
always a welcome thing. Then I started 
many of the plants in flats and also 
planted many seeds. Again, like every- 
one else who has a garden, I exchange 
plants with friends. In fact, so many of 
these flowers have stories and are re- 
minders of friends that the garden is 
really a part of my life. The total cost 
of the garden itself is not great. And it 
certainly is worth all that has been put 
into it.” 

As to how to secure continuous bloom, 
Mrs. Conkling has given the following 
list of her flowers which it may prove 
helpful to include here. Such a list—tho 
some would want it longer and some 
would prefer it not so long, should prove 
of material help in working out plans for 
a new garden and may afford ideas for 
improving one already begun. It in- 
cludes crocus, tulips, lilies of the valley, 

nies, bridal wreath, low growing iris, 
ater iris, bleeding heart, columbine, 
delphinium, Hall’s honeysuckle, oriental 
poppies, daisies, roses, phlox, nicotiana, 
feverfew, hollyhocks, forget - me - nots, 
zinnia, petunia, baby breath, Queen 
Anne’s Lace, gladioli, lilies, dahlias, 
sweet peas, sunflowers, asters, boltonia, 
coreopsis, verbena, snapdragon, gail- 
lardia, buddleia and hardy chrysanthe- 
mums. To a large extent these flowers 
are listed in the order in which they 
bloom. 

With the exception of some of the roses 
and shrubs, the garden is the product of 
a few short years. Each year brings to it 
added beauty and new varieties of plants. 
Little by little the borders grow a bit 
wider as some new favorite is brought 
into the garden circle, and as Mrs. 
Conkling studies the original blue print 
following its plan, she uses originality in 
working out her own ideas along with it. 
Perhaps the careful adherence to plan 
along with a willingness to make such 
additions from year to year as are ex- 
pedient constitute a part of the magic 
formula for making an attractive back- 
yard garden. At any rate it has been 
successful in this case. 
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ROYAL Sy sociETY 


EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFIIS 


For very moderate amounts, you can have the lovliest gifts for all 
your friends, by simply adding the finishing touches, in your spare 
moments. If you will start to do this NOW, selecting the articles 
you wish, your efforts will be rewarded by the satisfaction of hav- 
ing “done it yourself” besides the considerable sum you save and 
the really beautiful and expensive looking gifts you can make for 
so little, through the Royal Society Embroidery Package Method. 

Decorative articles for the house, gift items, household linens, lingerie, 

baby clothes and novelties are procurable in Royal Society Packages. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR OF DESIGNS 
Royal Society Products are sold by dealers everywhere 
Prices Quoted Do Not Obtain in Canada or Foreign Countries 
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Free Bottle 





I have a x 
message for the i _ 


Gray Haire 

It is based on actual experience, for I too 
have been gray. I perfected my famous Re- 
storer to bring back the original color to my 
own prematurely gray hair. It is a tried and 
tested scientific preparation which assures 
satisfactory results, 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is a 
clear, colorless liquid—nothing to wash or rub 
off. It is easily applied, with restored color 
perfectly natural in all lights. Will also re- 
store hair disfigured by bleaching or discolora- 
tion. 

Mail coupon for Free Trial package contain- 
ing trial bottle of Restorer. Sent absolutely 
free with full explanation and directions, 

Mail Coupon Today 

Send today for the patented Free Trial pack- 
age which contains a trial bottle of my Re- 
storer and full instructions for making the 
convincing test on one lock of hair. Indicate 
color of hair with X. If possible, enclose a 
lock of your hair in your letter. 


FREE Please print your name and address ~ ~ “] 
aA. MARY T. GOLDMAN t 
147 -L Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 


§ Please send r patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
I color of hair’ Black wes dark brown...... medium I 















| brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... 

i light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... 1 
} Name 1 
I ' 1 
UStr ett —-—-----nn-n nna nnnnnnnnn nas ON nanan naan 








; EASTMAN ROLL-FILM CAMERA GIVEN 


Boysand Girls, 
let us send you 
one of these 
really good 


Eastman 
Cameras 








This Camera is 
made by the East- 
man Kodak Com- 
pany. It takes ex- 
cellent pictures 
under all kinds of 
conditions. Instan- 
taneous or time ex- 
posures. Hasa uni- 
versal, fixed” lens. 
Requires no focus- 
ing nor estimating 
of distance which 
might lead to spoil- 
ed pictures on ac- 
count of misjudg- 
ing. Takes pictures 
2% x3 inches. It 
is easy and inexpen- 
sive to operate. 








There are so many 
different subjects of which you want a good Pic- 
ture, and we make it so easy, that there is really 
no excuse for your not having one of these 
Cameras for your very own. 

Write us today for our Easy Plan to get a 
Camera. A post card willdo. Full and free in- 
formation will be promptly sent you. 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
153 Success Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Frostings need not be used only on large, impressive cakes. 
for individual ones as the above picture testifies 


They are equally good 


Time Saving Cake Frostings 
MARIAN BROWNFIELD 
Recipes to Use and Enjoy 


Hardly a household exists whose 
members do not like cakes. Many times 
those members call for constant variety 
so that even an ingenious cook is hard 
put to it to satisfy diversified tastes. The 
recipes contained in this article are se- 
lected with a view to providing both the 
crowning finish to the cake itself and to 
pleasing every member of the family. 

Brown Sugar Frosting 


2 cups brown sugar 4 cup milk or cream 
1 tablespoon butter 4 teaspoon salt 


Stir all the ingredients together. Boil 
until a little of the mixture will make a 
soft ball in cold water; then remove from 
the stove and beat for five minutes. 
Spread while still warm. 

Mahogany Icing 


2 cups sugar 14 cup butter 
14 cake chocolate 4 eggs 


Cut the chocolate into small pieces and 
melt over hot water in a double boiler. 
Melt the butter and pour over the 
chocolate. 

Add the sugar and beaten eggs and 
cook until smooth. 

Frosting for Gingerbread 
2 tablespoons boiling water Confectioners’ sugar 

Combine and stir until smooth. Spread 

evenly on cake. 


Brown Sugar Frosting 
1 cup brown sugar White of an egg 
\{ teaspoon vanilla Milk 


Add enough milk to the sugar to 
moisten it well but not dissolve it. Boil 
until a drop will harden in cold water. 
Remove from the fire and add the stiffly 
beaten egg white. Mix thoroly, add 
the vanilla, stir well and use immediately. 

Mocha Frosting 


4 cup butter | Yolk of 1 egg 
14 cups confectioners’ Strong mocha coffee 
sugar 


Cream the butter and the sugar; add 
the beaten egg yolk and flavor as desired 
with the coffee. 


Chocolate Frosting 
2 cups granulated sugar 3 ounces chocolate 
1 cup water 


Boil the sugar and water without 
stirring until a drop will harden in cold 
water. Add the melted chocolate (melt 
by heating over hot water). Mix thoroly. 


Cold Icing or Butter Frosting 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar 8 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons milk \%{ teaspoon 


~ Combine the ingredients in the order 


we 





given, creaming butter and sugar. Stir 
until smooth and use. 


Marshmallow Frosting 
44 pound marshmallows 8 tablespoons milk 
2 tablespoons boiling water 4% teaspoon salt 
Flavoring 


Cut the marshmallows into fine bits. 
Put in a double boiler and heat. Add 
the water and cook until well blended. 
Then add milk and salt and beat for 
three minutes. Remove from the fire 
and add any desired flavoring to taste. 


Gelatine Icing 
1 tablespoon gelatine 1 cup boiling water 
2 cups confectioner’s sugar Flavoring 


Dissolve gelatine in a little cold water, 
add hot water, flavoring and sugar. Beat 
until smooth and use immediately. This 
is an especially good icing for birthday 
or holiday cakes as it is smooth and hard 
and can be decorated easily. 

Fig Filling 
¥% cup sugar 
14 cup water 


Cut the figs in small pieces. Add the 
sugar and water and boil slowly until 
thick. The rich taste of this filling is 
most welcomed in cold weather. 


Cocoanut Filling 


1 egg 
14 cup sugar 1 tablespoon cornstarch 
Shredded cocoanut Lemon or vanilla flavoring 


Scald the milk and add the. well beaten 
egg, the sugar and the cornstarch. When 
creamy make thick with the cocoanut. 
Remove from the fire and flavor to taste. 

Orange Icing 
2 cups powdered sugar 1 cup water 
Whites of 2 eggs 2 tablespoons cornstarch 


3 tablespoons orange juice 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
Grated rind of an orange 


Boil the sugar and water for two 
minutes. Add the beaten egg whites and 
the cornstarch which has been dissolved 
in a little cold water. Cook in a double 
boiler and when the mixture is beginning 
to thicken beat in orange juice, lemon 
juice and the grated orange rind. 

Strawber ly Frostin 
14 glass aoe “a rT »Z 

Beat together until the mixture is of 
the consistency of whipped cream. Spread 
on the cake and serve at once. 


Gold Frosting 


1 cup confectioners’ sugar Yolk of an egg 
4 teaspoon lemon flavoring 


Beat the sugar into the egg yolk, add 
the flavoring and stir thoroly. Spread 
on a warm cake, ay 


1% pound figs 


1 cup milk 
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An Adventure in Home 
Building 
Continued from page 43 
building progresses. Most of indebted- 
ness was collected into one group, the 
lump sum owed to the lumber company. 

The completed house actually cost 
$5,000 aside from value of the lot. The 
total worth of the completed home was 
about $6,000 and of this $3,000 remained 
to be paid. Bob and Mary haunted build- 
ing and loan offices for a time. Plans for 
carrying the remainder of the cost were 
considered and rejected. Most of the 
plans called for installment payments, an 

ment that had little appeal to 
either of the young couple. 

“If we could get a private loan,” 
sighed Mary after one of these fruitless 
trips. “With our house half paid for, it 
should be possible to get a private loan 
without paying a high premium.” 

“Let’s advertise,’ suggested Bob. 

It so happened that no advertising was 
necessary. One of Bob’s friends, and 
Bob claims that there is nothing quite 
like having good friends, knew of a man 
who had money to loan on good security. 
The loan was made in short order. Bob 
has lived his entire life in the community. 
Business men know the young couple well 
and their credit is the best in the world. 
Bankers are always willing to speak a 
good word for a couple who save. The 
party with the money was satisfied in 
every particular. 

So the lumber company was paid and 
cash discounts taken advantage of. 
Interest times come twice a year and 
Bob and Mary have the privilege of pay- 
ing off any part of the loan at those times. 
If they happen to be ill or unfortunate, 
they need only to pay the interest. 

“T’m going to sell the house one of these 
days,”’ teases Bob, looking out of the 
corner of his eye at his wife. “I’m just 
holding out for $7,500.” 

“You will not!’ chimes in the other 
member of the firm. ‘It took lots of work 
to plan and build this house and you are 
not going to sell our home.” 

And apparently that settles the ques- 
tion. 


The Scudders, Irving Bacheller (Mac- 
Millan), $1.50. 

The man who wrote “Eben Holden” 
and that great Lincoln romance, ‘A Man 
for the Ages,”’ here turns his hand to a 
consideration of the follies of fashionable 
life. The closing paragraphs, as expressed 
by one of the characters, portrays the 
high thought in the back of the author’s 
mind: ‘Tolstoi was right. You cannot 
run a world without religion and our 
world is only the sum of its many homes. 
I share his faith that better things will 
come of all treading down if we heed the 
lesson of it... . . Now I am going to hold 
my peace and cheer my heart by looking 
up at the stars.” 

Mr. Bacheller’s gift for humor is by 
no means obscured by his serious purpose 
in writing The Scudders. It is rather in 
‘the nature of a telling satire on the fads 

d excesses of the “younger generation.”’ 


WILD FLOWERS IN WASHINGTON 
aS have -—y Coreopsis, growing wild on the 
Bhores of ke Chelan and Digitalis or Foxglove, 
growing over five feet high and with spikes of flowers 
lover a foot long, in the wooded outskirts of Seattle. 
They also grow all over the Sound country b 
ways, in fence corners, the same as Golden R 
d in all colors from light s _ with red, to dark 
lish red spotted with w 
e also have the Blue asin called familiarly 
orse Peas, as it is a pea flower having little pea 
. It makes great patches of blue - the 
foothills in spring.—Mrs. A. J. Amos, Dryden, W: 
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A Rapid Cooks 
Better Meals 
With Less Fuel 
TicSreet =~ and Effort 


- The Automatic Rapid Electric Stove At | 
(an electric fireless cooker) is the cheapest, easiest me 
known for preparing the family meals. 
Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cook- 
=e int (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking 
me). It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
me continues to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 
—a done. From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost 
S$ sa 


eee 





Takes Drudgery Out of Cooking 


No “pot-watching.”” No worrying about burning. No clocks to set, dials to late, : 
thermometers to watch, nor discs to heat. Merely put food in the cooker, attach. to electric What It Will Do 
a. ee. ge special wiring), turn on the switch and leave it. The Automatic Rapid 

ric does the res 






Roasts all kinds 
of meats, fowls 
and fish. 


Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it, 
Aluminum lined throughout—won't rust or corrode. 


Cooks ‘all vege- 
Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! — 
Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty d Does all baking. 


a 
want you to use this great invention forone month. Then take. a 
vote of the family, and if you or your family cannot honestly say 
that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better 
cooked meals, send it right back and your money will be instantly 
refunded. utes. 
FREE Home Science Book—Write today for this guide to Fries — Toasts — 
easier, cheaper, better cooking. Gives complete directions FREE MENU INDEX peows. Sghes Cof- 
and recipes—all details of Conrestes and new y' factory prices. A new device shows in- Boils Tea Ket- 
Just say, Send me your Free Home Science Book. A post card will stantly what toserve with the. No other 
bring it to you. Drop us one today. various meats, to ~ stove needed. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 756, Detroit, Mich. termined by Home Econ. | All complete ready 
Canadian Address: ENRON Ontario Experts. Sent Free. 


A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles 8 to 12 min- 





fo use when you 
receive it. 


face 
skal 


Good fence is as necessary to the 
farmer’s welfare as a good plow. 
Royal Fence is a positive invest- 
ment that pays you dividends in 











stock and property protection. 


Your dealer has Royal Fence in stock 
for quick delivery. 


i! 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Dailas Denver 


CONCORD 1, Hany Rone —— What Diamond Metal 
GRAPE VINES “DAC Weather Strip Will Do 


Selected mail-size vines from the Michigan Grape Reduce fuel bills from 20 to 40 per cent; keep out 
Belt where the finest Concords in the world are 


grown. Hardy, healthy, lusty vines, bred up to yield — 
Vine! 











wind, soot, dirt, noise and storm. 
Stop ‘windows from rattling. An even ey mee 










BUSHEL Finest can be maintained. Makes home or building draught- 
A of the Graves (rom EVERY less, dustiess ay sanitary 

Three vines planted “x ur garden will gs WHY IT is THE BEST 
make a vigorous start. Of rapid growth, @& Sclentifically ides in principle and practical in 


they will soon amply supply your table 


e of non ferrous material, therefore never 
will grow and fruit in very cold lo- 


rests. Guaranteed against defects in material or 


cations with a little simple winter covering. @& ‘ workmanship for 10 years. Will last, with ordinary 

Qur ¢s hs e, practically a lifetime. 
eee gad Garden a ‘ It allows your windows to work freely at all times. 
Months to You f Never in sight except when door or window is Open. 


Filled with illustrated, interesting practical stories of suc- eal 4 


m ded t rchitects and builders as 
cess with “Money Crops.” To encourage a more general Y Mesoummnendes by A ‘No 


just what is needed. It allows the sash to x4 
planting of Grapes we make this liberal offer, and @ silver without injury to the strip. It is flexible so as to 
Quarter takes it all. Send name and address today to allow for shrinking, swelling, or warping. 


NOVELTY G ARDEN CLUB THE DIAMOND METAL WEATHER ! STRIP COMPANY, 
BOX ‘81 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Weetera Factory, Branch, Fort Peteo, tows 


ae, Agent, 614 E. Gr 
Des Moines, lowa 

EM NA NANTS Cc 
Facial cee Hemmant BeMelent to ge ; 


MONEY, BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 




















DRAPERY FABRICS Grenadines, etc. fend for sumple 
‘extiles of Quality, 290 Linden Ave., Brooklyn, 
TO HEAR FROM OWNE Rees 


a or unieerores wae land 
JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wisco: 


























SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Catalog for thoughtful giving. Gifts that are useful 
and interesting—attractively boxed. From this book 
you are able to select the newest, cleverest and most 
unusual articles suitable for Showers, Christmas 
Wedding and Anniversary giving. Send for it and 
learn about the Pohlson Gifts. 


Pohlson Gift Shops, Dept. 128, Pawtucket, R. I. 











Every Boy : 


Has aniIngersoll 
Coming to Him 
CARRIED by tens of 

millions of men and 
boys, respected the world 
over for time-keeping de- 
pendability and sturdy 
construction, honored as a 
great American institu- 
tion—Ingersoll Watches 
are the watches for boys. 


Models $200 to $1000 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


FROM FACTORY To Foot 


$3 A very popular ladies’ calf- 

















finish brown leather Oxford 
at a new low price. All leather 
sole; solid leather inner sole; 
air-cushion-tread rubber heel. 
No. 52501 Postpaid Sizes 2 1-2 to 8. | 
Write NOW for Illustrated Bargain Book showing 40 | 
other latest shoe styles at Factory Prices. 


Quickstep Shoe Company, Dept. F, Boston 


The Cheerful Living Room 




































MOORE PUSH PINS 

Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push—less Hangers 
*“The Hanger with the Twist” 
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OOKS ROUND TABLE 


Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 
help of every good cook in our family. Send in your favorite 


unpublished recipes. 


Cheese Croquettes 


Whites of 4 eggs Salt 
2 c. grated cheese Pepper 


Beat the egg whites until stiff. Add 
the grated cheese and season to taste. 
Shape into balls, roll in cracker crumbs 
and fry in butter.—Mrs. E. 8., Ky. 


Doughnuts 
2 c. sugar 3 eggs 
1 tbsp. fat 1\% ec. milk 
6 c. flour 4 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. salt 1 tsp. nutmeg 


Beat the eggs and add the sugar. Let 
stand fifteen minutes; add fat and milk 
and other ingredients mixed and sifted 
together. When a dough soft enough to 
be handled is formed, toss upon a floured 
board and roll to a thickness of two-thirds 
of aninch. Cut and fry in deep fat. When 
the fat browns a small cube of bread in 
sixty seconds it is hot enough to use. If 
a cooking thermometer is used the correct 
frying temperature is 360 degrees F.— 
Mrs. F. L., Kansas. 


Snow Drops 
2 c. powdered sugar \ ec. butter 
1 c. sweet milk 1 -— lemon or 
2% c. flour almond extract 


Whites of 4 eggs 
Combine the sugar and butter, add the 
milk, flavoring, flour and stiffly beaten 


egg whites. Bake in buttered and 
floured gem pans.—Mrs. A. D. M., Iowa. 
Prune Pie 
1% lbs. prunes \% c. sugar 
1 tsp. lemon juice \% tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. butter 1 tbsp. flour 
Water 


Wash the prunes and soak in cold water 
over night. Cook in the same water until 
soft, remove stones and cut the prunes 
into quarters. Add sugar, lemon juice 
and salt. Reduce the liquid by cooking 
to one and one-half tablespoonfuls. Line 
a cake tin with pastry, fill with prunes, 
dot with bits of butter until full amount 
is used and sprinkle with flour. Cover 
with an upper crust and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for one-half hour.—Mrs. B. F. 


Ore. 
Never Fail Cake Icing 
1 c. sweet milk \% tsp. soda 
1\% ec. granulated sugar 


Combine ingredients and boil unti 
thick. Cool, stir until creamy and use.— 
Mrs. E. W., Ind. 


Long Keeping Salad Dressing 


2 tsp. flour 6 tsp. sugar) 
2 tsp. melted butter 1 egg 
\ c. vinegar Cream 


Stir flour, sugar, butter and the yolk 
of the egg together, mixing thoroly. Then 
add the well-beaten white of the egg and 
the vinegar and cook in a double boiler 
until fhick. When ready to serve, thin 
with cream to the desired consistency. 
The recipe makes enough dressing for 
six plates of salad but by carefully pre- 
serving the original proportion it can be 
doubled or redoubled to any desired 
amount. It will keep for days and even 
for weeks in a moderate temperature.— 
Mrs. M. F. E., Ind. 


Cheese Pie 
2 c. milk 1 c. grated cheese 
2 eggs, well beaten \% c. sugar 
1 c. currants 1 tsp. lemon extract 
% nutmeg, grated XY tsp. salt 


We will pay for every one u 


Scald the milk and add the other in- 
gredients, stirring very thoroly. Bake in 
a rich crust.—Mrs. G. G., Ohio. 

Cream of Corn Soup 


1 quart canned corn 4c. water 

1 tbsp. butter 1 tbsp. flour 

Yolks of 3 eggs well beaten 1 c. cream 
ning to taste 


Rub the corn thru a colander, add 
water, and heat. Combine butter, flour, 
egg yolks and cream, stirring until 
smooth, and add to corn and water. 
Simmer twenty minutes and serve very 
hot.—Mrs. W. R. Y., Minn. 

Sweet Potatoes au Bacon 


Twelve sweet potatoes ¥% c. brown sugar 
6 slices bacon 1 tsp. salt 
2 c. water 


Wash and peel the potatoes and cut 
in halves lengthwise; arrange in a but- 
tered pan, sprinkle the salt over the top, 
and place the bacon on top. Mix the 
sugar and water and pour over all. Cover 
and bake in a slow oven for one and one- 
quarter hours. Baste frequently.—Mrs. 
L. B. W., Iowa. 

Tomato Aspic With Salad 


1 can of tomatoes 2 tbsp. vinegar 


6 cloves 2 tbsp. granulated gela- 
2 onions chopped fine ine 
1 bay leaf 1 lemon (grated rind and 
1 tsp. salt juice) 

\% c. cold water 


Boil the first seven ingredients until 
the tomatoes are soft. Then strain and 
reserve two cups. Reheat to boiling point. 
Soften the gelatine in cold water for a few 
minutes. Pour on the boiling, strained 
and well-flavored tomato juice and lemon. 
Stir until dissolved. Strain and pour into 
small cups or a mold and set aside over- 
night to harden. Serve on lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise dressing.—Mrs. J. 8., 


Mich. 
Sour Cream Cookies 
2 c. sugar 14 tsp. nutmeg 
1 c. shortening 1 tsp. soda 
2 eggs 4 tsp. baking powder 
1 c. sour cream 4 c. sifted flour 


Cream shortening and sugar, add eggs 
and beat well. Stir in the sour cream. 
Sift all dry ingredients together and add 
to the first mixture. Mix well. Drop 
from a spoon onto baking sheet and bake 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven (400 de- 
grees.) For rolled cookies chill the dough 
or add another cup of flour.—Miss M. H., 
Ml. 

Individual Apple Dumpling 

Take good sound apples. Core them 
and fill in with sugar, nutmeg and cinna- 
mon. Roll out a piece of pie crust about 
six or eight inches square. Put the apple 
in the center and fold the crust around it. 
Bake in a moderate oven—R. B. M., 
Conn. 

Chicken-Spaghetti Pie 


1 chicken 1 c. sweet milk 
1 box spaghetti 1 heaping tbsp. butter 
1% c. chicken stock Salt and pepper 

Stew 


Cut up chicken as for frying. 
until tender. Mix with spaghetti which 
has been cooked twenty minutes in 
rapidly boiling salted water, add chicken 
stock and milk, butter, salt and pepper. 
Add top crust of pastry and bake in & 
moderate oven until brown.—0O. C., Ill. 
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to be the work of nature, aided only by 
a pathetic mind and hand. Beauty 
is bees as nature would indicate, but 
controlled. Perhaps this is the most un- 
usual thing in gardens, for nature resents 
the interference of man, and takes pains 
to manifest his angularities when he 
seeks to control her. 

In our materialistic age even beauty 
has her price and I asked concerning the 
cost of the garden, fearing that it would 
be above the reach of many. In this I 
was agreeably surprised, for the entire 
cost was approximately seventy-five 
dollars. The largest item of expense was 
the Lombardy poplars, costing twenty 
dollars, while the lattice fence cost but 
twenty-five. The pool was the next 
largest item, but was completed for fifteen 
dollars. Another ten dollars spent for 
shrubs and plants complete the total cost 
with the exception of the garden bench. 
It is worthy of special mention. 

During the war Mr. Loomis was in 
England in the diplomatic service. While 
there he visited the garden of Mr. W. 
Denby Saddler, where he saw a bench 
that greatly appealed to him. The bench 
now in his garden is patterned after that 
of Mr. Saddler, at a cost of five dollars. 

Many inexpensive things have been 
used, to better advantage in most cases 
than more costly material. The lime- 
stone rocks used as stepping stone across 
the lawn to the garden gate are very 

icturesque and less expensive than a 
ormal concrete walk would have been. 
The same material was used for curbing 
the gravel walks in the garden. Irregular 
concrete slabs about the pool break up 
the tendency to stiffness where unbroken 
concrete is used. 

All in all it is a wonderful garden. How 
so much could be accomplished with such 
small expense is a mystery. But Mr. 
Loomis thinks anyone having a reason- 
able sense of beauty and a desire to do 
80, may make a garden out of the things 
nearest at hand with but a small outlay 
of cash. 

Two other things remain to be men- 
tioned that are worthy of notice. One 
is the beautiful lily growing in the pool. 
Mr. Loomis said he was under the im- 

ression that deeper water was needed, 

ut was delighted to find the lilies flour- 
ished in his pool. Two months ago they 
were planted and have been blooming 
now fora month. As fast as the blossoms 
fall other buds open to take their place. 

The birds have not been forgotten. On 
each of three corner posts about the gar- 
den, wren houses have been placed. These 
are simple, and inexpensive. The birds 
greatly appreciate them and add their 
merry twittering to the splashing of the 
water in the pool. 


Merry O, Ethel 
Merrill), $2. 

The latest novel by the author of 
“Prudence of the Parsonage” and “Pru- 
dence Says So.’”’ Delightful reading for 
the autumn list; an illuminating attempt 
to attack the great theme of the present- 
day novelist, present-day fads and 
foibles, but so enchantingly interesting 
that you do not close the book with a 
yawn. Merry O is modern enough to go 
off on a long flivver tour across country 
with her two children and an old man. 
Right here the story begins, but to tell 
more would spoil it. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


ENGINE TROUBLE IN THE 
DARK soon shows you what an 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT means to 
the automobile. The most important 
article in your motoring outfit on tours 
or short drives. Steady and sure in a 
down-pour, or driving storm. Means 
safety and certainty by preventing 
accidents and mistakes. 


The light of a thousand uses; one use is often 
worth a thousand $ $ 
times the small price 65 to 4.5 0 


Eveready Unit Cell Batteries fit and improve all 
flashlights. The product of proven quality. 


PATA BAA BID) 


FLASHLIGHTS 
i BATTERIES 


~—they last longer 
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the clutch pencil, free. 
Daisy—1,000 shot—Air Ri 
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Vided with a patented shot retainer. ‘Stock is af ates on Get this clutch pencil) 
ene yan, — Shoots with great force and 

“Betty Lou”—Ta'king Doll = Garden 
A tlhing, wolking, oxy; ing dolly. 17 inches high. o 2 


Shoes, stockings, dress and bonnet. Will delight any kidle girl 


Which enti ie tone te 
is an un y tain i -hlh 
cxeuthiy and b bundoeme ta appenensn. Coo sed masa wits 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon below 
promptly and | will 
send you this clutch 





Carom and Crokinole Board —57 Games pencil and « copy 
3 : ° of Fruit, G 
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f Eastman Premo Camera —_ 
It is easy to take good pictures with the Premo camera. Inexp asive 
<susteualie” an ae 
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HE country is in safe hands. President Coolidge, 

aroused out of bed in the middle of the night to be 

informed that destiny had called him, reads the 
sorrowful message of his Chief’s death by lamp-light. 
The day before, he and Mrs. Coolidge had spent in 
restoring an old elm tree on his father’s Vermont farm. 
They had taken out all the decayed wood, carefully 
scraped and dressed the cavities and filled them with 
cement. Men and women who spend the day in the 
yard working to save an embattled tree are the sort 
we like in responsible positions. Their heads, hands 
and hearts are right. 


PERHAES you will be interested in the plan that is 
developing my evergreen foundation planting and 
making it of more than ordinary interest to me. It all 
started on our wedding anniversary when Mr. Meredith 
surprised us with a wonderful specimen of Black Hills 
Spruce. This went into the position of honor and was 
named “E. T. M.” for the 
donor, being properly la- 





N November we will visit Arlington, the home of 
Robert E. Lee. The old estate is just across fhe 
Potomac from the City of Washington. Here Lee 
made the great decision, and followed the Confederacy, 
certainly knowing that his estate would be confiscated 
immediately. It was beyond reason to think that the 
Federal government would not take it. Today it is the 
final resting place of thousands of our soldier and sailor 
dead. It comes as near being our Westminster Abbey 
as any burial ground we have. Arlington is worth 
visiting and I hope you will enjoy the story. 


|B yeas forget Mr. Meredith’s offer printed last 
month on page 3, in which he said he would pay 
$25 for a letter from a subscriber showing that he had 
spent the most money with Fruit, Garden and Home 
advertisers, and $25 for a letter from a subscriber who 
had patronized the most advertisers, regardless of the 
amount spent, Send in your letters today, giving names 

of advertisers and amounts 

spent. You may win Mr. 
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over “betting a hat,” con- Gorgon of convention and fashion the matches away! Pile 
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to your plantings and thus men without any shame following, 
vam gl ae yh ope will restore the life of man to Fie ee 
old idea, but it’s still good splendor, and make his own name most of the gardens stand 
: dear to all history.—Emerson. stark and dead. It can 
] CAN promise you that easily become the gloomy 
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will be your most interest- 

ing and welcome ally during 

the late fall and winter. We have so many interesting 
and worthwhile articles on flowers and vegetables and 
shrubs that I sometimes wonder how they all can be 
crowded in. There are also some great articles on 
other phases of homemaking—the greatest collection 
of winter reading ever offered the public. Best of all, 
each article is intensely practical, giving you something 
you can use now to make your homes more comfortable 
and attractive. 


P for October: Plant some bulbs. Tulips, nar- 
cissus, crocuses, jonquils, and the whole list of Dutch 
bulbs should be included in your fall plantings. About 
the middle of the month is the best time in an average 
season in the north central states, earlier if the season 
is earlier. Buy good bulbs, bulbs of good quality. 
Cheap bulbs naturally do not produce the quality 
bloom good bulbs do. 


who love gardens and their 

growing friends, but for one 
thing. That is hope. Hope that next year we can do 
even better; hope for time and space to meet new 
garden friends and learn to know them in our own 
yards; hope that another season will find our flowers 
and shrubs and vegetables just a little better than we 
have ever grown before; hope that our whole planting 
scheme can be improved in light of the season’s experi- 
ence. It’s hope that counts, hope that sees thru the 
gloomy hours of the present and reads the happiness 
in the days to come. 


W/RiTE and tell me about your most interesting 
homemaking experience this past season. Whether 
it be lawn making, flower or 

vegetable gardening, painting ‘ 

the back fence or the bedroom, 


let’s have it. Your letters are 
always welcome. 
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